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INTRODUCTION 


The social ethnic fabric of the Near East contains, like other places 
in the world, various ethnic and religious groups whose historical 
roots are traced far back in history. In this book, I will present a 
collection of unpublished historical lists in relation to the history of 
one of the Near Eastern communities, the orthodox Syriacs, during 
the late period of the Ottoman Empire. The Syriacs or Süryáni 
referred to as Aramaeans, are the inhabitants of Syria and 
Mesopotamia who embraced Christianity in the first and second 
centuries. As a result of the Christological conflict in relation to the 
nature of Christ, the Synac world was divided into two major parts 
in the fifth century: Syriac Orthodox also known in history as 
Jacobites and the Church of the East also known as the Nestorian 
Church. The Syriacs Orthodox were those who rejected the 
resolutions of the Council of Chalcedon in 451 on the nature of 
Christ, thus they were subject to Byzantine persecutions. In the 
second half of the sixth century the Syriac Orthodox church 
reorganized itself thanks to the efforts of Jacob Baradeus, who 
preached widely throughout the area, consolidating and reviving 
the Syriac Orthodox church: The Arab Muslim conquest of the 
Byzantine and Persian territory in the Near East in the seventh 
century stopped the Byzantine persecutions. However, the 
Chnstian Synacs as well as other Christian groups and Jews found 
themselves as “the people of the Book”, or dirum? which is a legal 
term used to designate a protected non-Muslim under Muslim 
rule? The Mongol invasions in the late fourteenth century caused 
great hardships, resulting in the destruction of many villages and 


1 CE FREND (1972), pp. 16-49; BROWNING (2005), pp. 143—144. 
? C£. Ye'or (1985), pp. 43-67. 
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cities populated by Syriacs whose demographic and geographic 
presence shrink dramatically. After living under different Muslim 
states and dynasties such as Mamelukes, Turcomans, and Persians, 
the Syriac people were ruled by the Ottomans, whom after 
conquering Constantinople in 1455 put an end to the Byzantine 
Empire. The Ottoman Empire occupied the eastern part of 
Anatolia, Syria, Palestine and Egypt at the beginning of the 165 
century. By the 19* century, we find the Syriac community had 
been greatly weakened and the greater part of them was found in 
south-east Anatolia, northern Iraq, and parts of west Syria? The 
20® century brought with it radical events that enormously changed 
the life, culture, social, and religious aspects of the Syriacs. These 
events occurred when the Syriac community as well as other 
Christian communities lost a great number of its members during 
the First World War. They were victims of slaughter, forced 
conversion to Islam, and deportations. In addition to that, the 
twentieth century witnessed a massive Syriac immigration toward 
Europe and America. Many Syriacs lost contact with their relatives 
and members of the same family found themselves dispersed in 
distant places. However, more recently there has been greater 
interest in rediscovering some of the historical data on Syriac 
genealogy and communities, particularly from archives that date 
from Ottoman period. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SYRIAC ARCHIVES 
FOUND IN MARDIN 


In the Ottoman Empire, Syriacs kept their own baptismal, 
marriage, funeral and other records, but not all these have 
survived. However, many Syriac records can be found in various 
libraries, churches, and monasteries in the West and East, with a 
large concentration in Mardin, which was once the spiritual 
headquarters of the Synac Christians and their patriarchate. These 
records relate to ecclesiastic aspects which include vital records 
such as: birth, baptism, marriage, and death records. In addition to 
such records, there are biographies of clergies, saints, notables, 


* C£ JoserH (1983), p. 18. 
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writers, and copyists. Furthermore, the lists of ecclesiastic 
ordinations such as deacons, monks, nuns, priests, bishops, and 
patriarchs are included. The last major category present in Mardin’s 
archives is documents relating to endowments and donations. 


THE MANUSCRIPT: MARDIN ORTH. 1006 


The Syriac Garšūnī manuscript found in the Forty Martyrs’ Church 
in Mardin, number 1006,* 16x10 cm, 200 leaves, black ink, Serto, 
dated in 1872, contains several lists of different subjects that go 
back to the late period of the Ottoman Empire. The manuscript is 
entitled sof las loots us 1870 cum «ivo yb ss helen! 
ne. Statistics of some regions and villages in 1870 by Monk ‘Abd Allah 
Sattaf from Sadad? The title corresponds to the major part of the 
manuscript subject which is a register of dues collected for the 
patriarchate in 1870, when the Syriac orthodox patriarch Ya'qub II 
(18471872), sent monk ‘Abd Allāh” to collect the patriarchal dues 
from the households of his community who were living in some 
districts of the two provinces of Diyarbakir? and Bitlis? Monk “Abd 


* According to the manuscript catalogue of Dūlabānī, found in the 
Ebrary of the Forty Martyrs Church for the Syriac Orthodox in Mardin. 

3 Sadad is a small town south east of Homs in Syria. See below pp. 42— 
44. 

$ Cf SAKA (1985), p. 175. 

7 Monk “Abd Allah from Sadad, who became patriarch for the Syriac 
Orthodox Church in 1906. He was born in 1833 in Sadad near Homs in 
Syria. He became a monk at an early age, and was later ordained a priest, 
and taught in Edessa. He was appointed bishop of Jerusalem on 
September 3:3 1872 by Patriarch Peter IV and he was named Grigiryis. 
Between 1877 and 1895, Grīgūrvūs “Abd Allah served as the bishop of 
Syria and then of Amid. After the deposition of Patriarch “Abd al-Masīķ IT 
in 1903, bishop “Abd Allah was selected and consecrated Patriarch in 
1906. He died on November 26% 1915. Cf. Ibid , p. 178. 

E Diyarbakir is the largest city in southeastern Turkey. It is situated on 
the western bank of the Eg River and is the seat of Diyarbakir 
province. Cf. KRIKORIAN (1977), pp. 1823. 

5 Bitlis is a town in south eastern Turkey at the same time is the capital 
ofa Province with the same name. C£. HOVANNISIAN (2001), pp. 2-3. 
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Allah traveled from village to village collecting the mentioned dues; 
and registered the names of the heads of households according to 
their villages and the amount of their donations. All of these were 
listed in a special register entitled [now (Lies amd] gem, (La 
lēts sl pa. us «A statement of the register of the Syriac community 
which is under the rule of the Offomans and is published with an 
introduction and analysis in my previous work, BcHEIRY (2009).t0 

In addition to the patnarchal dues (fols. 1-172), the 
manuscript also contains a list of donations from Mardin to Dayr 
al-Za‘faran (fols. 173-185), a list of the names of the Syriac 
Orthodox households in Hamah, Homs and its vicinity (fols. 185— 
200), a list of people from Diyarbakir, who paid their badal ‘askari 
military substitution fée in 1891 (fols. 201—202), and a list of names of 
monks who lived in different locations in 1870 (fol. 205). In this 
book, the mentioned lists will be translated into English, with a 
study and analysis, with a focus on the onomastic aspect, followed 
by photos of the original Syriac Garstini text (fols. 173—205). 


METHOD OF TRANSLITERATION 


The personal names and locations which were mentioned in these 
lists will be transliterated into English according to how they were 
written in Syriac script However, a few locations that will be 
presented according to their current form, such as: Homs, Mardin, 
Divarbakir, and Shiraz. Often, one name may be spelled, written, or 
shortened in a different way such as “Abd al-Masih/“Amsth /Massu, 
‘Abd al-Ahad/Bahdi/Bahheh, or Girgis/ Girgü/Gaggi This may 
produce inconsistency in the textual records; however, such 
variation in and of itself bespeaks of cultural phenomena that could 
be of interest. For the transliteration of the alphabet and the vocals 
of the Syriac language the following mode will be used: 


10 Iskandar BCHEIRY, The Syriac Orthodox Patriarchal Register of Dues of 
1870 (Piscataway, N.J- Gorgias Press, 2009). 
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I would like to clarify that I used the following character à 
to represent the Syriac letter . that stand for the original Arabic 
letter c. 


CHAPTER 1: 
LIST OF DONORS FROM MARDIN 
FOR THE RECONSTRUCTION 
OF DAYR AL-ZA‘FARAN IN 1872 


The first of the four unpublished documents found in Ms. Mardin 
Orth. 1006 folios 173—185, is entitled: 


pikas bum ku, «is [Jha Ss Hp Las 8x (Ls 

ad geol cux 59] cum hhe po oe 29 ibe qe mito 

foros Ss Gack. too 

List of the collection gathered from Mardin, by our lord 

patriarch Butrus for the reconstruction of Dayr al-Za'farin. He 

(the patriarch) started to collect the mentioned collection in 
June 15* 1872 of Christian era”. 


This list is an important historical source not only for the Syriac 
community, but also for the history of Mardin in the nineteenth 
century. It is also a noteworthy piece of information that sheds 
light on the historical context of modernizing the Syriac 
community in the second half of the nineteenth century. This 
modernization occurred through different processes; specifically, 
the opening of schools among the Syriacs and the adoption of the 
European-introduced printing press brought to Dayr al-Za‘faran, 
which was the spiritual and educational center for the Syriacs, 
brought about major social transformations in the Syriac 
community during the nineteenth and early twentieth century. 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The city of Mardin 

The historical and geographical framework of the mentioned 
document is the city of Mardin, which is located in Upper 
Mesopotamia or al-Gazirah, in modern day southeast Turkey near 
the Syrian border. The city is situated at about 3600 feet above sea 
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level on a rugged browed and impregnable green hill; the grassy 
plain in the valley below is known as the Sea of Mardin The 
ancient Syriac name of the city is Merda, a word of likely Persian 
origin meaning warnor or brave. The city was mentioned for the 
first time by Ammianus Marcellinus (xix, 9, 4) during the time of 
Emperor Constantius (337—361). The town remained an important 
Roman and Byzantine military post near the border with Persia 
until the first half of the seventh century. The Muslims occupied 
the fortress of Mardin in 640, and in 750 Mardin was mentioned in 
connection with a rebellion in Upper Mesopotamia. The Arab 
geographers give little information about Mardin, but they 
emphasize its economical importance. The city passed under many 
dominions such as the Marwanids, Seljuks, and Artukids. Mardin 
was subject to destruction by Timūr in 1401; however the upper 
fortress was never taken. In 1507 all the lands as far as Malatya 
were conquered by Sah Ismā1l' After the battle of Chaldiran in 
1514, the Persian authority was defeated, and Mardin with its 
fortress was occupied br the Ottomans in 1516. In the Baghdad 
campaign of 1534, Mardin was created as Samak and included in 
the Eyakt of Diyarbakir. In the eighteenth century, Mardin became 
a dependency of the Pasha of Baghdad untl 1870 becoming a 
Janjak of the Byatt of Diyarbakir. It had 5 districts: Mardin, 
Nusaybin, Gazirah, Medyat and Avine? 


The Syriac community of Mardin in the nineteenth century 

Mardin and its vicinity have played an important part in the history 
of Syriacs in North Mesopotamia. In this area there are some 
churches and monasteries that date to the fourth century. The 
region had a Syriac Orthodox bishop by 684. Toward the middle of 
the twelfth century, numerous monasteries and churches were 
restored near the city by bishop John of Marda.? In 1171 the Syriac 


1 Sah Ismail was Sah of Persia (1501-1527), and the founder of the 
Safavid Empire, which survived until 1736. Cf. Peter Malcolm HOLT, 
Ann K S. LAMBTON and Bernard LEWIS, The Cambridge history of Islam, Part 
7 (Cambridge: University Press, 1978), p. 401. 

? C£. ET? (1989), V. pp. 4242—428b. 

* C£ Voonus (1976), pp. 212—222. 
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Orthodox patriarchate was transferred from Diyarbakir to Mardin. 
And in 1207 it was moved to Dayr al-Za'faran, 5 miles east of 
Mardin. In the early nineteenth century, Buckingham, an English 
traveler who visited the city of Mardin, found that: 


*...the population of the city is almost twenty thousand of 
which, two-thirds at least are Mohammedans, and the 
remainder are composed of Christians and Jews. Of the 
Syrians, there are reckoned two thousand houses, of the 
Armenians five hundred, of the Armenian Catholics one 
thousand, of the Chaldeans or Nestorians three hundred, and 
of the Jews four hundred. Each of these have their respective 
churches and priests, and the Syrians have two churches in 
town, and two convents a little way out of it, beside many 
churches in the neighboring villages".* 


In his first visit to Mardin, Horatio Southgate estimated that 
the population of the city was three thousand families of which five 
hundred are Armenian Catholic, four hundred Jacobite, two 
hundred and fifty Syrian Catholic, one hundred Chaldean, ten 
Jewish, and the rest Muslims. In his second visit in 1844, Southgate 
sees that the Christian population of the city declined. According to 
him, there were 500 Catholic Armenian families, 454 Syriac 
Orthodox, 200 Catholic Synac, and 40 Chaldean? In 1870 
Professor Socin was informed in the town that there were 
600 Jacobites, 300 Catholic Armenian, 200 Catholic Syrian, 
30 Chaldean and 57 protestant families. However, Mardin was the 
chief center of the Syriacs, with Southgate commenting: 


*...besides its own population of two thousand Jacobites, it is 
the nearest point of communication with the thirty thousand 
inhabiting the mountains of Tour, besides about five thousand 
living in the vicinity of monasteries, and the villagers on the 
plain of Sinjar and in the immediate neighborhood of Mardin, 
who may be estimated at six thousand more. The Jacobite 
population of Mossoul Diarbekir, Kharpout, and Orfa, 


* BUCKINGHAM (1827), pp. 191-192. 
3 SOUTHGATE (1856), p. 217. 
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embracing nearly twelve thousand souls, is also accessible from 
this point. There cannot, therefore, be less than fifty-five 
thousand Jacobites comprised within a circle of a few days 
journey from Mardin, besides about twenty-five hundred 
Syrian Catholics, dwelling within the same compass? "6 


Dayr al-Za'farān 


The region of Mardin contains many monasteries and convents; the 
most well-known of these is Dayr al-Za'faran, which is situated 5 
miles east from the city on the slopes overlooking the 
Mesopotamian plains. The original structure on the site was a 
Roman fortress that dates to the fifth century A-D., which was built 
to protect the Roman frontier from a Persian invasion. In this fort, 
there was a small church called Mori Slaymün where there were 
some of the Saint relics. The fort was destroyed when the Persians 
dominated the region in 607 and remained deserted until 
Hananyya, the bishop of Kafartita,” purchased the building in the 
eighth century and converted it into a monastery. The bishop 
oversaw the maintenance of the monastery and even planted many 
kinds of trees around it. During his time, 80 monks resided in this 
monastery. Since that period and until today, the monastery has 
been known by the name of Bishop Hananyya. From 1160 until 
1932, the monastery became the seat of the Syriac Orthodox 
Patriarch. It was described by George Percy Badger an English 
traveler who visited it in the middle of the nineteenth century, as a 
plain, square, substantial building that is outwardly devoid of any 
architectural ornament.* 


é SOUTHGATE (1840), II, p. 275 
7 Kafartüta is a small town located south of Mardin in Turkey. 
5 Cf Bapcer (1852), L p. 50. 
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Establishing Schools among the Syriacs 
in the Nineteenth Century 


Dunng the Patriarchate of Elvyas II (1838—1847)> efforts were 
spent to establish schools among the Syriacs in Southeast Anatolia 
and north Iraq. Southgate, an American missionary, explains the 
reason of these mentioned efforts by stating: 


“The origin of the school was in this manner When the 
Patriarch was in Constantinople in 1838, the Armenian 
Patriarch expostulated with him on the state of the nation, and 
among other things said to him, that a people without schools 
must inevitably decline. The remark sunk deep into the mind 
of the Patriarch, and was never forgotten. On his journey 
home, he visited most of the places where Syrians are to be 
found, and in every place established a school. They are of 
course on a very humble scale".1? 


However, the reason for opening schools among the Syriacs 
goes much beyond the advice of the Armenian patriarch. In the 
first half of the nineteenth century, the catholic missionaries 
succeeded in diminishing the Syriac Orthodox church by 
converting many of its members to the catholic faith by focusing 
on educational and medical services offered to Near East 
Christians. Thus, Catholicism became a real threat to the Syriac 
Orthodox Church which was suffering from a state of ignorance 
and poverty. To reinforce and strengthen his community, Patriarch 
Elyyas sought the help of protestant missionaries in establishing 
and supporting schools among the Synacs. At that time, an 
Episcopal mission was established and lead by Southgate, which 
was aimed fo preach the Gospel and clean the theological corruption from 
amongst the Syriac. The contact with the patriarchate was through 
bishop Bihnam from Mosul, who was sent by his patriarch to 
reside in Istanbul, the operative center of Southgate." 


? Patriarch Ignatius Elyyas II Hindi from Mosul 1838—1847. Cf SAKA 
(1985), pp. 174-175. 

10 SOUTHGATE (1844), p. 203. 

11 C£ JOSEPH (1983), p. 18. 
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Dayr Al-Za'farān: 
the Center of the Patriarchal Educational Efforts 

In this period, the monastery of Dayr al-Za'faran was inhabited 
with many students who were taught different subjects of 
ecclesiastic sciences. The historical chronicle of the Syriac 
Orthodox Church narrates that during the patriarchate of Elyyas 
from Mosul (1838-1847), Dayr al-Za‘faran was populated with 
more than 100 priests, monks, and deacons, with the patriarch 
himself securing skilled teachers to teach students spiritual and 
liturgical subjects, such as Sewenyus from the monastery of Mon 
Malke and Cyril “Abd al-Nur from Arbē.!? During his visit to the 
monastery, Southgate gave this testimony about the life which 
occurred in the monastery: 


“There were, at the time of my visit, twenty-five monks 
belonging to the monastery of Zafran, but only five of them 
were resident: the rest were scattered in the villages, 

performing the duties of priests in vacant parishes. Of the five 
remaining, only one was a priest, the rest deacons and lay 
brethren. They were all employed in teaching. Each of the five 
had a class of five boys (twenty-five in all) who had been 
gathered from different and distant places, for instruction. 
They were taught and maintained at the expense of the 
monastery. That in the monastery, which was intended to be of 
a higher order than the others, provides instruction in ancient 
Syriac, Arabic, and penmanship, but the first is very 
imperfectly taught from want of good teachers and text-books, 
and the whole is not sufficient to supply the first rudiments of 
knowledge. Neither of the languages is taught grammatically. 
The pupil first learns to repeat the words, which in plain 
Arabic composition he understands, because it is the 
vernacular tongue, but in Syriac he knows nothing of He 
repeats them by rote, as a parrot talks, and in some instances 
afterwards learns a little of the meaning: but, in general, his 
own language is an unknown tongue to him. He :s thus 
enabled to join in the services of his Church, and can repeat 


17 C£ DOULABANI (1990), p. 252 
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the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, the Trisagion, and some other 
portions of the services, from memory? 


Patriarch Blyvas was planning to enlarge the monastery to be a 
place for more students; however, he died in 1847 before thus was 
realized and he was succeeded by patriarch Ya'gūb II (1847— 
1871),'* who was not enthusiastic about spending money to 
reconstruct Dayr al-Za'faran or to establish a strong school in the 
monastery as his predecessor desired. According to ecclesiastic 
history, patriarch Yagūb II had two reasons for his 
discouragement. First, the intention of the new patriarch was to 
move to Amid, the capital of the province, and not to keep the 
patriarchate in Dayr al-Za‘faran. He was more interested in building 
new sections and rooms in the church of St. Mary in Diyarbakir, 
and purchasing properties there, rather than in reconstructing Dayr 
al-Za'farān. Second, he had to pay debt on behalf of patriarch 
Elyyas; therefore he did not want to spend more money on 
rebuilding the monastery. In addition, he did not want voung 
people coming to the monastery and disturbing the life of the 
monks. This was the exact opposite of what the Mardinian families 
desired, who asked the patriarch to rebuild the monastery of al- 
Za‘faran and to establish a school in it in order to attract new 
students and clergy to come and to dwell there as the situation was 
during the patriarchate of Elyyas. However, the patriarch left the 
monastery and went to Diyarbakir, the center of the province, 
making its church of St. Mary his patriarchal residence, leaving the 
monastery almost emptr. This created tension with the people of 
Mardin who wrote to the bishop of Homs, Julius Peter,! to come 
to Mardin and see what if he can help preserve Mardin's status. 
However, the bishop Juhus Peter did not want to involve himself in 


13 SOUTHGATE (1844), p. 203. 

1+ Patriarch Ya'qüb II Kasbū from Ģalit Mara 1847—1871. C£. SĀKĀ 
(1985), p.175. 

13 Bishop Julius Peter is the future patriarch Peter IV (1872—1884), see 
below note 17. 
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this issue, particularly because it would have been against the 
wishes of the patriarch +$ 


The reconstruction of Dayr al-Za‘faran 
during the patriarchate of Peter IV (1872—1894) 


In 1872 patriarch Ya'gūb II died in Amid and was succeeded by 
patriarch Peter IV (1872-1894). When the bishops gathered in 
the monastery of al-Za‘faran to consecrate bishop Peter, they asked 
him to promise that he will rebuild the monastery, bring a printing 
press, and establish a canonical school at the monastery. The 
bishop told them that he could not promise but he would do 
whatever God would enable him to do; if he failed in this matter he 
would resign and the bishops can choose another person that 
would enable this request and he would joyfully serve him. The 
bishops liked his answer and he was consecrated patnarch of 
Antioch for the Syriacs on the 4+ of June of 1872 on the day of 
Pentecost. 

After his consecration, patriarch Peter IV went to Mardin and 
talked with the local noblemen about rebuilding the monastery. At 
the beginning, the locals were hesitant about the idea; however, 
with his encouragement they accepted. He chose some people to 
go with him to collect donations for the project, and one person 
chosen was Gabrayel son of deacon Elhyya Dūlabānī to be 
responsible for the collection.* After collecting in Mardin, he 


16 Ct. DOULABANI (1990), p. 259. 

17 Ignatius Peter IV (1872-1894). He was borm in Tür'Abdin and 
became monk in Dayr al-Za'farān Monastery where he was ordained a 
priest In 1846 he was ordained a Metropolitan of Syria and was named 
Yūlyūs. In 1872 bishop Yülyüs Peter was elected patriarch and waz named 
Ignatius. In 1874 he visited England, and in 1875 visited Malabar, India 
where he stayed two years. In 1894 Patriarch Peter IV died at the age of 
96 and was buried in the monastery of Dayr al-Za'farán. Cf. TAYLOR 
(2006), p. 176. 

3 He is Gabrayel son of Elyya son of Yanan Dūlabānī He was 
ordained priest for the church of forty martyrs by the hands of the 
patriarch Peter IV in September 6% 1887. C£. DOULABANI (1994), p. 168, 
and DoULABANI (19945, p. 345. 
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called on a Syriac architect named ‘Abd al-Masih son of Yūnān 
Sūmog Dagnē and gave him the order to destroy the southern side 
of the wall of the monastery and then start its reconstruction. He 
appointed bishop Cyril Gewargis to manage the internal matters of 
the construction and responsibility of rebuilding And for the 
responsibility of expenses, he appointed the nobleman ‘Abd al- 
Ahad son of deacon ‘Abd M&ih6 Qaso. He then called the architect 
and made an agreement for 90000 piasters, in addition to what was 
already spent. Then, the patriarch went to Tir‘Abdin,” Bserivyah,?? 
and Diyarbakir and gathered donations for the reconstruction of 
the monastery?! 


II. List OF DONATIONS 


In the following table, we have the list of donations which were 
gathered by the patriarch in Mardin; and dated on June 1872. In 
this list, the amounts of the donations are attached to the names of 
the donors. 


| Malki Qas Elyyās | 1120 
| Hanna Hadaya | 784 
| Magdesī Malki Qal'at Malhū |560 
| Hanna Gazrlü 784 


18 Tür Abdin is a hill that stretches as a plateau from the Tigris River 
in the north into the southern plain, which borders the foothills of the 
plateau near the Syrian border and stretches from Mardin district in the 
west to the city of Cizre in the east Cf. BCHEIRY (2009), p. 30. 

30 Al-Bieriyyah is a region that stretches from the river of Batman Su 
in the west, to Garzān Su in the east, and from Kuzluk in the north to the 
Tigris in the south. Today. it is situated within the border of the district of 
Batman and Besiri within the province of Batman in south-east Turker. 
Cf. Ibid., p. 31. 

1 C£. DOULABANI (1990), pp. 261—263. 
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Šammās Malki al-Dūlabānī ” 
Bahheh Hadaya 
Išū' al-Dūlabānī 
| Girgis "Abd al-Ahad Kābūs 560 
Elyyās Maqdesi ‘Abd al-Nūr 448 
Hanna ‘Abd al-Nür 560 
| Hannūs Ibn “son of" Hannāšah al- 280 
Halawgi 
| Giršū Šammās Hindi 336 
Magdesī Abd al-Ahad Mansür 168 
‘Assi al-Nāšif | 280 | 
| Eliyyà ‘Abd al-Nūr Tannürgi [224 
‘Amsih Hamāmī 224 
| para and Bihnām sons of Girgii Magdesi | g. 
Lali Oatiršī 168 
| Malki Amāsiyvā [40 | 
Maqdesi Tama al-Quwaq 224 
*Amsih Zahqi Mārānī 112 
Malki Tarzivyah 11 
| Ibrahim Čirģū Ahi 112 
Hanna and Bulus sons of Magdesī “Amsih 112 
Znih 


73 He is the brother of Gabtāvel son of Ekvva son of Yūnān Dūlabānī, 
who was given the responsibility for collecting the donations with the 
patriarch. C£ DouLasani (1994), p. 173. 
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Yüsef Bihnān al-Munayyirgi 


Hanna Čibrāvel Garjür which is ako | 


known as Ibn “son of” al-Baštah nis 
T 1 
Ehyya Zahqu Nahet gave couple of 1127 
chandeliers i 
1 
Malki Bahi and Awsi from the household | 204 
of Mallüh 
Malki son of Maqdesi Mīhāyel Nahet TO 
Lūlū son of Sa'dū Garib 80 


f 


m T 
Gabi and deacon Saīd sons of Ibrahim 


| (SEER enn EEE Ee 


Elyyas Tūšān 
‘Amis ‘Abdo Tūšān 


Dawud Sammi 


Hadáyà 135 
Hanna son of Butrus Qarmi | 89 
[Aws son of Qas (priest) Hanna 224 j 
Lūlū son of Maqdesi Ayyüb 112 
Maqdesi Mall son of Čirģis Garūm | 224 
| Maqdesi Girgis son of Maqdesi Henna | -— | 
Gugi 
| Girgis Qas Elyyas 112 
Maqdesi Hanna Gargür |36 
Maqdesi Malka and Maqdesi Ya'gūb sons 
of Eliyya Sahu 
Yusef Sahib 45 
| Bahheh Aslah | 112 
Malki Gargü 'Abdū |62 
Girgis Īsā Tūšān 80 


n 


11 


———————————————— 
PTT 


22 
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Malki al-Asagi | + | 
Girgis son of Išū' al-Mešmeš. 100 
Mūrād son of Bahi Tannūrģi 67 
mien zi n rie Tannūrģī: also (gave) 555 
Magdesī Ya'gūb Gassali 224 
Mali son of Maqdesi Eliyvā 26 
Magdesī Ishaq Halāwģi 268 
Luli Qatirgz 224 
Ibrahim Ishaq Halāwģī 163 
| Maqdesi Malki brother of Eliyya Qatirsi | 44 | 
Ibrahim Gibravel Hidersah 448 
Maqdesi Malki Girbáqah 111 
Čiršū Qattüm 44 
Eliyyā Kawkab 55 
His son Ya‘qub 55 
Maqdesi Said Yaqin 280 
Girdis Šammās Ya'gūb 200 
Magdesī Lulu and Magdesi Sad Šilāzī 
Sa'id son of Mūrū Sammsi 
Hanna son of ‘Abd al-Ahad Sammsi 
His brother Awsi 
Bihnan son of Hanna Nahet 112 
Dawud son of Hanna Safar Šammsī 100 
Maqdesi Bidrüs 
Magdesī Lala Garzallū 100 
Mihavel Gargür 
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Girgis Samnī Šammsī 112 
Maqdesi Sa'dū son of Yüsef Garzallü 
"Amsih son of Ya'qub al-Saveg 
Hanna Warati 


Awsi Maqdesi Eliyya ‘Ağmū 


Sammàs Mūrād son of Qas (priest) Ishaq 
Sani‘ al-Asquf 


Yüsef Ya'qüb Hadaya 
Magdesī Yūnān son Gargüsi Hadaya 
Sà'à Medyātī 

Maqdesi Yüsef Qüğsarlī 

Nasri son of Blivya Kūmarī 


Maadesi Yūnān Kumari 
‘Asi Ahmar Dagnū 
Yusef Gulu and his brother Hanna 


Hanna son of Šammās Yūnān Oārūšī 


Hanna son of Saku 

Ati Garib 

Alla Na‘ilband 

Maqdesi Lūlū son of Gabrü 
Awsi Na‘ilband 
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Lula Tarzī 150 
‘Amis Marti 56 
Lili Čirģū Tima 56 
Gabi son of Awsi Išū' al-Haddad 180 
Gabi son of Magdes "Abd al-Ahad Išū' al- 180 
Haddad 
Bahheh son of Mahhi al-Haddad 56 
00 
‘Amis Šārastān 550 
Ya'qub son of Gawnyvah 
Lūlū Qas (priest) Tama 
Maqdesi Lūlū Sittū | 
Maqdesi Sa'dü Bala and his son Nasri 280 
Elyyas son of ‘Amsih Sunünü 66 
Ya‘qub son of Maqdesi Bahdi al-A'rag 33 
Maqdesi Arü 44 
Maqdesi Alli Hazzūm 
Maqdesi Malls Baht 300 
2 
[S A o 
Sam'ün son of deacon Girgü 22 
Maqdesi Malki Gawrū 392 


Giršū Garpür 60 
His brother Lulu 60 


Bahheh son of Magdesī Gabrü Tabü 56 
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Malki al-Qas 112 
‘Amis Flazzüm 67 
ecd and Matti sons of Qas (priest) |1 
Maqdesi Girgis Asbir 112 
Maadesi Mihà son of Qas (priest) ‘Amsih | 25 
Dawud son of Maqdesi Girgis Halūlī 112 
Maqdesi Girgis *Ar'ür 22 
Awsi Qarigull 66 
| Malki son of Hanna Tabū | 33 
Yāsū Gili 112 
| Magdesī Mali: Ma'màrbasi son of Maqdesi | 224 | 
Bahd: Hidersah 
His brother Zahqi 200 
Girgis son of Magdesī Mihayel, nephew of | 80 | 
Hanna Galli 
Magdesī ‘Amsih Tabū 50 
Maqdesi Musa Safar 56 
Malki Rāhib Halli 336 
| Maqdesi Elyyās ‘Abmu | 44 | 
Lili Başşmağī 33 
| Lūlū Na'nūn | | 
Magdesī Yusef Quryü 30 
Maqdesi Bahdūsī Qàwüg 160 
Zahq son of Yāsū Mālū 3l 
Gaggi Ya'gūb al-Dirāvī 60 
Yūnān Hbayz al-Dayr [80 
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Malki Marrümah 41 
Household of Gabri Manū 50 
Huri al-Dirivi 30 
Malki Baht Haymü 40 
Čaššī Maqdesi Mihayel Sabag Garzū 166 
His brother Maqdesi Malki 100 
Magdesi Tima Haģģār 120 
Magdesi Elvyas son of Dūnū 60 
Malki Lūlū Hisnī 40 
Awsī Boģūs 168 
Magdesī Mahhī Nasif 90 
Bahheh Sārūhān 120 
Gaēģiī son of Malak, nephew of Yasmin |20 
Bahi deacon “Abd al-Ahad 336 
Malki Nāšif 40 
Malki Saydeh al-Dallàli 44 
Sa'du son of Ba'sulu 5 

Sassi Battiyü [50 
Lūlū Qas (priest) Malki 60 
Gabbür Gargür 60 
Hanno Lūlū al-Sā'ūr 168 
Gibrayel Sīrās 206 
Lūlū Rāhib Halli 200 
Maqdesi Sa'dü son of Mhi Wardī 224 


D [es 
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| Gabbür Zakkü 150 
Nani Yatim from household of Azlah 22 
| *Amsi Lūlū Safar 22 
| Sa'dū Saytin Magdesī 50 
| His brother Ya'qub 34 
| Hanna Yāsū al-Sahli 100 
| The household of Gilang Fagīr 
Hanna Simi 30 
Hannüst Sa/dü Garzüm 60 
| Awsi Ma‘sirtawi 22 
| Elyyās Awsī Yasmin Sammsi 30 
Z 
| Dfāļwūd Eliyyā Saher Behyasi 100 


| Gaģšī Mihi al-Mšaga' which means also 70 
| Gāū | 


Mūrī Maqdesi Gafģī Gano +4 
| Bāhnī son of Bāhnū 100 
Ya'qüb Hanna ‘Amin 120 
Dawud Badlisi 112 
Bahheh al-Kübbi 60 
| Sa'üdi Zakkü 111 
| Ya'qüb al-Šammās Girgis 112 
Malki Kababa | 224 
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Asi Gabrü al-Barbūg | 140 
pes son of Bahheh al-Gābūs Bābūšeš | 112 | 
Girģū Safanyyā | 
Bahheh Hazzimi | 100 
Gabrārel Galina 50 
Lülü son of Gabrü Bakragi 50 
Deacon Malki son of Gargüsi Gaggī [111 
Hanmā 'Amsīh Ras al-Abyad |30 
| Satūdī son of ‘Abd Allāh Mīrdīš [60 
Hanna Hallū 50 
Girgis Yatim Allū Halla 80 
Eliyyā son of Nant Aslah 120 
Čibrāyel Gaggī | 22 | 
Yüsef al-Oantār 560 
tAbbūdī Mīhū al-^Alláf 224 
Maqdesi Yüsef son of Gal'ü | 326 
Malki son of Magdesi ‘Amsih al-Bassmašī | 200 
Gafgi son of Bahheh al-Qas | 112 
| La son of Girgis ‘Abd al-Nür | 80 | 
| Čirģis Bihnān the nephew of bishop | 60 | 
Hannā 
Maadesī Dawud Adam |112 | 
Maqdesi "Amsih son of Ibrahim Ahrūn | 100 
Maqdesi Malki Bassmasi |50 
Maqdesi Hantūšī |44 | 


Bihmān the nephew of Ya'qüb Qarā Išū' 


Barwan son of Hanna Kūlhānšī 
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Čabrā son of Sitti 35 

Bahi son of ‘Amsih Sarabi 50 

Lili Malki Asbahān 120 

čAmsī son of Ibrahim Hirgā 50 

Malkī Oarābāš 35 

Maqdesi Yüsef Šammās Mūrād 150 | 
| Maqdesi Hanna Divarbakirli 80 

Alli Bātrī 336 

Lili Galint Habbāz 23 


Malki son of Alla Bahadi 


| Gixgü Ni‘mah 
Elivya Maqdesi Yusef al-Qal‘it marawi and 


his brother Girgis 


Hanna Adamū 448 
Malki son of Bahi Šammās 80 
Magdesī Eliyya (son of) Maqdesi Darwis 60 
Haliwii 
Bahdi son of Maqdesi Ibrahim al-Qasar 111 
Malki son of Maqdesi Gabrü al-Qasar 111 
| Ya‘qub son of Hindrwayah al-Hakimah 22 
Deacon Yusef Yatim Dawud Tatami 168 
Maqdesi “Abd al-Ahad son of Lizaqah 100 
| "Abd al-Ahad Ma‘sirtawi 22 
Gasei Fail 224 
Gabi al-Muğaziağī | 
| Nani Que with his brother 122 
‘Amus Hatteh 22 
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‘Amis Bahini 22 
Čafģī Qūrū 60 
Gafģi Safar 310 
Dawud Gaggi Dawli 63 
Īsā Elyyas 21 
Daughter of Siras | 
Sam'ün Safar 11 
*Amsih Safar 11 
*Abi Safar 11 
“Abi son of ‘Abd Allah 11 
«Abd al-Ahd son of Hannu Diyārbakerlī 80 
Muri son of Malki 10 
Bahheh Salman 42 
Gaggi ‘Abd al-Ahd 19 
Awsi Massü 10 
Bahheh *Amsīh | 42 
Mīhū Hanna Al-Sāyeģ |159 
Aylü Guzar | 30 
Quryü son of Bahdū | 
Mihayel Dawlī 212 


Malki Dawi 
Butus Hannüs Dawit 


Girgis Aylū Dawli 
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Ya'qüb Magdesī Sa‘di n 
Maadesī Hanna Sikrü 
Sawmī Šammās Bšārah 70 
*Amsih Maqdesi Sa'dū 30 
‘Amsih son of Sammi 
Gani son of Gani 50 
Eliyyà Qalali | 
Ya'qüb son of Bari 10 
Bari son of Girgü ‘Abd Allah 53 
Malki Šammās ‘Amsih 
Hanna Gàw Sat 21 
His brother Sa'dū 
His nephew Bahheh 
Lili Qudsi 15 
Malki Gabrü Sabag 27 
Nasri son of Hayr 250 
Barū Hayrū 50 

| Sons of Sa'dū Gawhar | 
Mīhū Guzal 
Malki Awa Badri 80 

| Garba Aylü | 21 
Mihü Yüsef ‘Abdi 105 
Gabrayel Iskandar Dawl 212 
Malki Yanan 210 


Mūrū Magdesī Gira 
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HEliyyā and Yardu 

Süsi 20 
"ABBi son of Maqdesi Girgis Zinīh 112 
Eliyyà Yüsef ‘Abdi 157 
Sa'dü Banābīlī 


Tūmā son of Hanna 


Bayram 50 
| Garbū son of Ibrāhīm | 42 
‘Abd Allāh son of Yüsef Saūrtī 106 
Amsīh Eliyya Dawi 50 
Gaggi son of Magdesī Adam 10 
Yawni son of ‘Abd al-Karim 
Bahdū Zabāl 50 
Maqdesi Girgis Naģģār 90 
‘Amsih Gang 10 


Maucwm CS 
Sa'dü son of Ayla 
Household of Awsi Yasmin 


E = 
Gag son of Sa'dü 


p5 Amst 

Malki ‘Abdi 
| Eliyyā Yüsef Bahdū 
*Amsū son of Ibrahim h 
Sami wife of Malki Bahdü Quryü ó 
Maqdesi ‘Azar 


His son in law Marzo 
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Maqdesi ‘Abd al-Ahad son of Tümi | 


Sabatģī - 

"ABE son of Sarāhān | 25 
A S S 
e He will work 

Hanna Stayfu 4 days 


[-—————————— M 


B He will work 
Maadesi Safar 4 days 


[He will work] 
6 days 
[He will work] 
3 days 


Maqdesi ‘Abd al-Ahad Bagi 


Isa‘ Meimes 


Hanna Son of Saku 


Hanna Son of Sa'du 


Maqdesi ‘Amsih son of Gaggi al-Qas | [He will work] 
‘Amsih 15 days 


Elivvà son of Mīhū son of Ayl Ee a 
y ) 3 days | 
——— > 
La l oe [He will work] 
Gabi son of ‘Abd Allah Tāgāši 8 days 


Bahheh son of Lūlū Zakkū [He will work] 
4 days 
Tūmā son of Tama al-Oasār ES = work] 


-— will work] 
*Amsih Sarah: ps 

UC an 6 days 

PEPEE TA [He will work] 
Hanna Sal Naģģār 8 days 
Ya‘qub son of Zahgū and his son [They will work] 
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|8 days 
| Prat īLīzā | [He will work] 
Brūhtan Malkī Lizāgah 10 days 
| i à | [He will work] | 
Maqdesi Hanna Qadam jen 
Sohdū from Bātī [He will work] 
6 days 
Son of Magdesi Hanna Šammū [He will work] 
15 days 
anna Lappi | [He will work] | 
E kr 6 days 
Mahhūl Oūšsalarlī 100 
His brother Gabrāvel |50 


III. NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


The Structure of the Names 

Most of the names in this list are patronymics, names that identify 
the donator by his or her father. The texts use the Arabic words 
Ibn “son of” and Bint “daughter of’, a common Semitic form of 
referring lineage. For example, a man named Ya'gūb whose father 
was known as Zahgū would have been called Yagāb son of Zahga. 
One can find a lineage traced back several generations, such as 
Eliya son of Miba son of Ayl However, some names could be 
identified by surname instead of the father name. 


Variation with the names 


There are many names and surnames that were shortened and their 
phonetic structure was simplified. The following table presents 
examples of that: 


| “Abd al-Masih | *Amsih, ‘Amsi, Massū | 
|'AbdalAhad Bahdi, Bahheh | 
e—a a 
Gugs Gigi, Gaggi | 
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| Ishq | Zahgī, Zahgā, Zahq | 
Bihnām Bāhnī, Bāhī, Bāhnū | 

| Elyyäs | Eliyyá, Lali, Ell, Yàssü | 

| Gabrayel | Gibran, Gabrü, Gabi, Gūlū, Gabbür | 

| Mīhārel | Mīhū, Mahha 

| Qurragis — | Qü 

| Barsawmē Barsawm, Sawmi | 

| Ibrahim | Bird, Bir 

| Salībā | sal | 

| Yūnān | Yawnü 

peu | Antū, Atū | 

| Yawsif | Yawsi, Awd | 

| sz | As | 
Mūrīs Mūrī | 

ETCNEESCT | 

| Zakī | Zakū | 

| Harr Allāh | Harri | 

| Istifan | Stayfū | 


| Had Bšabū | Haydū | 


Religious Aspect Of The Names 


The personal names recorded in this list seem to reflect a 
community with strong religious references. Most of the names 
used by the inhabitants are either the names of Biblical personages 
or Church Saints. The most common of these names are Elyyas 
(Blas) Hanna (St John) Ya'gūb (Jacob) Eliyyē (Elijah), Isū' 
(Joshua), Bihnam (St. Behnam), Tüma (Thomas), Yusef (Joseph) 
Antūn (St Antony), Smürel ( (Samuel), Mīhāyel (St. Michael), Bulus 
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(St Paul), Butrūs (St Peter), Gibrayel (St Gabriel), Čirģis (St. 
George), Ibrahim (Abraham), Ayyub (Job), Dawud (David), Ishaq 
(Isaac). 

We notice male devotional forms of names by placing “Abd 
"servant" before one of the “Hundred Names of God” or before 
Christian terms to make names such as “Abd Allah “servant of 
Allah" “Abd al-Ahad "servant of the Sunday", or “Abd al-Karim 
“servant of the Generous One”, “Abd al-Masih “servant of Christ”, 
‘Abd al-Nür "servant of the Light", The major part of the Arabic 
names in this register fall in this category. 


Titles Names 


Several people in this list were identified by titles such as Maqdesi 
“Pilgrim” or Sammas “deacon”. These titles appeared directly 
before a donator name. For example, a man might be known as 
Magdesī “Amsth ox Sammās Biarab. 


Occupational Names 


Many surnames reflect the occupation or status of the first bearer. 
These occupational last names, derived from the crafts and trades 
of the person, and are fairly easy to understand. Haddad was an 
iron smith. Halāwēi was a sweet maker. Tarzi was one that makes, 
repairs, and alters garments such as suits, coats, and dresses. Sani‘ 
al-Asquf was one who was in the emplovment of a Bishop. In the 
following table we have examples of occupational surnames that 
appear before names. 


Title or Byname Meaning Example 
mm | | Maodesī Ya'gūb 
Gassālī | Laundry cl i 
ass aundry cleaner Gassali 
| Haddad Blacksmith Awd Išū' al-Haddad 
p | : Maqdesi Isháq 
Halāwģī Pastry maker Halāwēī 
Haine PT ofapublic |. Amah Fanann 


Maqdesi | Pilgrim | Maadesi Malki 
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| Title or Byname | Meaning Example 


The one who 


Munayyirg worksin Stiltor | cuir 
| handle of plough | - E 
| Qas Malkī Qas Elyyas — | 
| Oatiršī Lak Qati | 
PME | Magdesi Tima al- | 
ra aa 
[x Quwäg | 
E — Šammās Malki al- 
Dūlabānī 
= e | Qas (priest) Ishaq 
pue | Sani al-Asquf 
Tannūršī *Abd al-Nūr 
tatāri Tannūrfī 
Tarziyyah Seamstress | Malki Tarziyyah 
| Saveg Jeweler maker | Ya‘qib al-Saveg 
| nm | Dealerin printed | Magdesī Malki | 
assmag cloth Bassmagi 


Locative Names 


The following table has locative bynames that indicate a 
geographical provenance of the person. 


? A city located in southwest of Iran and is the capital of Fars 
Province. 
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Title or Byname Meaning 


Šārastān From Šahrastān” (Persia) 


Badlīsi From Bitlis 
Asbahan From Asphaharr (Persia) 


From Oarābāš near 
Diyarbakir 


Qarabas 
From Qal‘it mara?” 
From Ma'sirta?* 
From Diyarbakir 


From Jerusalem 


From Banabil^^ 


From Sirt? 


There are some bynames that were based on a personal 
physical description. For instance, in the list, there is one man 


1+ A town at the same time a district located in the heart of Tür Abdin 
within the province of Mardin south east Turkey. 

25 Šahrastān is the name of a town in southern Persia. 

38 A city located 340 km south of Tehran in Iran and is the capital of 
Isfahan Province and Iran's third largest city. 

T A village located 5 km east of Mardin. 

25 A town located 15 km north east of Mardin and nowadays called 
Ömerli. 

79 A village located 7 km east of the city of Mardin, nowadays called 
Būlbūl 

30 Surt is a city at the same time a cap:tal for a province with the same 
name in south east Turkey. 

314 village located south of Tür Abdin within the district of Medyāt in 
the province of Mardin. Nowadays it is called Bardakci. 
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referred to as “Ast Ahmar Dagnū” which means ‘Asi of the red 
beard * 


Cultural Aspect Of Names 


The names of the listed people show an interesting cultural and 
social fact names in general are divided into different ethno- 
cultural backgrounds: 


Syriac name, like Eliyya, Ya'qüb, Malki, Bihnam, Tima 
Ahron, Sohdu, | Miha, Gug, Ahū, Gabrayel, Afam, “Amis, 
Sawmiī, Matt, Sam'ün, Isū, Yawni Haydü, and al-SahE. In 
addition, the Syriac form of a Greek and Latin name such as 
Quryu, Gewargīs, Quryaqus, Hlan and Stayfū. 


Arabic names, Said, Garib, al-Dūlabānī, Kabüs, Murad, al- 
Halawsi, "Abdāl, Sa*dū, Hindi, 'Amrān, Ibrahim, “Abd al- 
Ahad, Sahib, Mansür, Hamami, al-Munayyirgi, “Abd Allāh, 
Mastd, Musa, Ni'mah, Hārf, Karim, Garīb, Habib, Rašū 
(Rašīdī, Rizq Allāh, Saydah, Hamm, and Nader. In addition, 
Arabic forms of Syriac or Greek names such as Yüsif, Īsā, 
Dawud, Hanna, Saliba, Yūnān, Elyyas, and Malak 

Armenian names or an Armenian form of Greek names such 
as Haģū, and Bidrüs. Greek names such as Bābās; Turkish- 
Persian names that include Darwis, Gūlmīr, and Mīrzā. 


However, many last names or surnames are difficult to 
comprehend their ethno cultural or spatial reference; perhaps this is 
caused by linguistic changes or corruption of the original surnames. 
Changes of surname spelling and pronunciation over many 
centuries make it hard to determine the origin and evolution of 
these surnames. Tt is fairly common for different branches of the 
same family to carry different last names. Thus, to search for the 
origin of a surname, one must return back to earlier generations in 
order to determine the original family name. If we look at the total 
percentage of the different types of surnames then we the 


32 See above, p. 19. 


WJ 
kn 
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following: 45 % of the names are Syriac; 40 %o are Arabic, 7 % are 
Turkish-Persian, 5 % are Greek, 3 9s are Armenian 

The reason why there is a relatively high percentage of Arabic 
names found in Mardin and its vicinity is simply because Arabs 
heavily inhabited the region since the eighth century. In fact, the 
majority of the population in this area spoke Arabic. 


Familial Relationships 


This document contains many aspects of social life; for example, 
familial relationships such as father, mother, son, daughter, brother, 
sister, uncle, nephew, husband, wife, widow, father in law, son in 
law, daughter in law, and brother in law are evident Though 
individuals with the same surname may be found in the same city 
of Mardin, it does not automatically follow that they were related. 


Sammsi Group 
Regarding the religious life of the Syriac community, the presence 


of few households who belong to the Sammsi group (the followers 
of the Sun) in the city of Mardin are evident: 


Said son of Mini Sammsi 

Hannā son of ‘Abd al-Ahad Sammsi 

Dawud son of Hanna Safar Sammsi 

Girgis Samni Sammsi 

Īsā Büdag Sammsi 

Sa‘du son of Aylu Sammsi 

Elyyas Aws Yasmin Sammsi 
Their types of names are not different from the rest of the people 
of Mardin. The register does not present them in order but rather 
in a scattered manner. However, among the lst of people, there are 
others who belong to Sammsi group, but, are not mentioned with 
the title of Sammsi. For instance, deacon Bfanah from Mardin is 
mentioned in a Syriac colophon as Sammsi: The monk Biarab son of 
Sanmi son of deacon Bsarah from Mardin al-Sammsi™ 


3 Cf DOULABANI (1994"), p. 105, and our Est p. 27 
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Reconstructing Matters 


According to this list, the collected donations from the people of 
Mardin were 18600 piasters. While according to the narration of 
the History of the Patriarchs, the expenses for reconstructing the 
monastery were around 100,000 piasters. This gives us an idea that 
the collection from Mardin represented approximately 20% of the 
total reconstruction costs. Another interesting fact in this list is that 
we do not find the name of the architect who reconstructed the 
monastery among those who donated. However, according to the 
History of the Patriarchs he was called “Abd al-Masih. At the end, in 
relation with the nature of the donations we see that the majority of 
these donations were in form of coins. Nevertheless, some people 
offered gratuity work instead of cash for the construction of the 
monastery. Also, we find donations in the form of objects that are 
used in the monastery such as chandelier. In some cases, the 
amount of money that an individual contributed may help to 
determine their economic standing in the community. Small 
donations, on the other hand, do not necessarily indicate modest 
means. 

This list coincides with the records of the ecclesiastic 
consecrations mentioned in different manuscripts, particularly 
those that are found in the library of Forty Martyrs church in 
Mardin. Through this coincidence, we have addition data about the 
second generation, which lived at the end of the nineteenth century 
and the beginning of the twentieth century. Also, we can have an 
idea in which part of the city these families were living and to 
which church they belonged to. 

For those studying the history of Mardin from a demographic 
point of view, the Donor List can be used to help reconstruct some 
of Mardin’s population within certain penods. 


CHAPTER 2: 
LIST OF SYRIAC ORTHODOX FAMILIES 
FROM HAMAH, HOMS 
AND ITS VICINITY 


The list of Syriac orthodox households from Hamah, Homs and its 
vicinity, is found in folios 178-187 of Ms. Mardin Orth. 1006, and 
most probably was made by ‘Abd Allah Sattuf al-Saddi. There is 
neither the title for this list nor, the reason of why it was made. The 
names are distributed in one column in folios 186—192 and into 
two columns in folios 192-201. There is no mention of dues or 
donations that were collected. According to this list, the city of 
Homs, Hamah, and the villages of Sadad, Oarvatayn, Maskanah, 
and al-Hafar all are included in the province of Homs. The same as 
the list of donations of Mardin, this list contains many cultural, 
historical, and social data that shed light on the Synac communities 
in west-central Syria during the 19* century. 


I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The City of Homs 

The city of Homs is located on the east bank of the Orontes River 
about 125 miles south Aleppo and 100 miles north of Damascus. It 
was the capital of a kingdom ruled by the Emesani dynasty who 
gave the city its name. Homs was a pagan center of worship for the 
Sun god called al- Gabal; however, during the Byzantine era it 
became a Christian center, particularly after the purported 
discovering of the head of Saint John the Baptist in one of its 
churches. The Arab Muslims conquered Homs in the seventh 
century, transforming it into a capital of a district that bore the 
same name of the city. During the Muslim rule there was constant 
intention to control Homs due to its strategic position of ruling 
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Syria. In 891 A.D, geographer al-Ya‘qubi wrote that Homs was one 
of the largest cities in Syra and had several smaller districts 
surrounding it In 985, al-Maqddaz claimed that Homs was the 
largest city in all of Syna, but it had suffered "great misfortunes” 
and was “threatened with rum". The Crusaders besieged Homs 
around 1098 but thev faded to take the city. Soon after, Homs 
came under the control of the Seljuk ruler of Damascus who 
turned it into a large, fortified fortress. In 1225, geographer Yaqut 
al-Hamawi mentioned that Homs was large, “celebrated”, and 
walled, having a strongly fortified castle on its southern hill Homs 
declined politically after falling to the Mamluks, and was often 
included in the province of Damascus. In 1516, Homs became part 
of the Ottoman Empire and flourished as an economic center, 
processing the agricultural and pastoral products that flowed to it 
from surrounding districts. Homs was particularly well-known for 
silk and wool weaving. This silk was exported to as far as the 
Ottoman capital Istanbul. Between 1832 and 1840 Homs as well 
Syria was under the dominion of Muhammad ‘Ali of Egypt. The 
city revolted against Egyptian rule, and its citadel was destroved 
when the Egyptians suppressed the revolt; however, Ottoman rule 
was soon restored in the 1860s. The local economy was stimulated 
when the Ottoman government extended secunty to the city and 
its surrounding area; new villages were established and old ones 
were resettled. Again, Homs found itself faced with European 
economic competition since Ottoman rule was restored. Homs’ 
economic importance was increased again during the depression of 
the 1870s, as its cotton industry boomed due to a decline in 
European textile production. The quality and design of cotton 
goods from Homs satisfied the lower and upper classes of the 
local, Ottoman, and even foreign markets. There were around 
5,000 looms in Homs and nearby Hamah, with one British consul 
even referring to Homs as the “Manchester of Syria" ! 


1 Michael Duser and Bruce E. STANLEY (2007), pp. 173—174. 
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The Syriac Orthodox of Homs 


Prom the history of the Syriac Orthodox Church, we know that 
Homs was a bishopric see where a bishop resided there since the 
seventh century. However, the presence of the Syriac Orthodox 
was reduced noticeably in Homs as well as many areas in western 
Syria because of difficulties created by the Byzantinians against the 
non-calcedonians. Only a few villages and towns, which were 
situated in the vicinity of the city, particularly to the east and 
southeast, close to the Syrian Desert, resisted and remained faithful 
to Syriac Orthodox Church. During the 19* century, the Survey of 
Western Palestine reported that the majority of the Christian 
population of the city of Homs was divided between Greek 
Orthodox and Syriac Orthodox, with the source stating: “There is a 
large Christian population, consisting of 5,500 Greek orthodox and 
1,500 Jacobites and other denominations”.* 


The City of Hamah 


Hamah is a city in central Syria located about 150 km south of 
Aleppo and 50 km north of Homs. Hamah has an ancient history; 
it was ruled by Assyrians, Babylonians and Persians, but it did not 
regain prosperity until the time of the Seleucids, who gave it a new 
name Epiphania. Epiphania was conquered by the Romans in 64 
B.C, remaining under Roman and Byzantine rule until it was 
occupied by the Muslim Arabs forces in 637. During the first 4 
centuries after Muslim domination, the importance of the city was 
decreased in favor of Homs, which was a strategic point of 
communications. In the year 968, the Byzantine emperor 
Nicephorus Phocas raided the small city and burnet the Great 
Mosque. Later, all of north Syria was under the dominion of the 
Fatimids. The city than passed under the rule of the Seljuks untill 
1114 and after 60 years of conflicts between local rulers, Hamah 
fell to Salah al-Din in 1175. Since that time, the city witnessed 
stability and prosperity. Ibn Battutah visited Hamah in 1335 and 
remarked that the Orontes River made the city “pleasant to live in, 


1 SURVEY or WESTERN PALESTINE (1881), p. 119. 
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with its many gardens full of trees and fruits". After the Avyübids 
the Mamemluks took over the city untill the coming of the 
Ottomans in 1517. During the Ottoman period, the city became 
once again an important center for trade routes running east from 
the Mediterranean coast into Anatolia, Persia, Iraq, and Arabia In 
this period, many Hāns or caravansaries were built in the city, 
which served for storage and distribution of seeds, cotton, wool, 
and other commodities. Also, the city gradually became more 
important in its administration of the region. It was first made the 
capital of one of the districts, of the province of Tripoli, and then 
in the eighteenth century it became a maikane of the pasha of 
Damascus. The governors at that time were the Azems, who ruled 
other part of Syria for the Ottomans. After the passing of the 
Yidayet law in 1864, Hamah became a district and capital of the 
Sanjak of Hamah 1n the province of al-Sàm or Sünyya. At the end 
of the Ottoman Empire, Hamah had developed into an important 
market town for a prosperous agricultural area that produced 
cotton and sugar beets. 


Other locations in the vicinity of Homs 


In addition to the two cities of Homs and Hamah, there is a 
recorded list of a few villages located in the vicinity of Homs, 
which are the following: 


Sadad 

Sadad is a town situated 35 miles south Homs and 75 miles north 
east of Damascus. The town was and still is a predominantly Syriac 
Orthodox community. There are two opinions about the origins of 
this town. The first is based on the assumption that it is the same 
Biblical Zadad that was mentioned in the book of Numbers 34/8 
and Ezek Xlvii/l5. The other opinion comes from popular 
accounts, that a group of Syriac Christian were fleeing the Roman 
persecution and heading toward the Persian territory when they 
were caught by the Romans soldiers near Homs. This group of 
people pleaded to the roman authority to grant them permission to 


* C£. Michael DUMPER, Broce E. STANLEY (2007). pp. 163—165. 
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build a town in the desert and to live there. After they were granted 
such permission, they named their newly town Šadad. After the 
Arabic verb Sadda, which means to block or prevent, as they were 
prevented from proceeding further. According to some historians, 
some of the people of this town belonged to the tribe of the 
Gassanids. These people welcomed the fleeing Aramaic-speakers 
into their town during the sixth century persecutions under 
Justiman II. According to these historians, the people of Sadad may 
be a combination of Christian Arab Gassanids and a group of 
Aramaic-speaking Christians whom thev protected in the sixth 
century. However from a linguistic point of view the Aramaic 
language is strongly present in the area * 

Sadad is divided into two quarters, west and east, and in each 
quarter there is a Šarh or leader. In this town, there are still some 
ancient historical monuments, such as the ancient tower which was 
built with great stones and from the church of Saint George. Also, 
there are 14 churches, some of them are in use and others are in 
runs? The people of Sadad were known for their bravery and 
courage. In her book, The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, and the Holy 
Land, Lady Isabel Burton, an English traveler who visited Syria and 
Palestine in the second half of the nineteenth century, descnbes the 
characters of the eastern people she encountered. She mentions 
that “the Jacobite Christians of Sadad, a little mountain village,” 
surpass the Muslims and Christians in bravery, m courtesy, in 
religious practices, and in hospitality.‘ 

Also, it was mentioned in Unexpiored Syria: Visit to the Libanus, 
the Tull el Safa by Richard Francis Burton, and Charles F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake, two nineteenth century travelers, that the people of Sadad 
ate distinguished from the other Christians of Syria through their 
honesty and good qualities, who are more brave, dignified, 
hospitable and courteous than the generality of Muslims.” During 


* C£ JARJOUR (2006). pp. 265—279. 

3 C£. AL.'ARAB (1995). 

5 Cf BURTON (1875), Vol I, p. 107. About the character of the people 
of Sadad see also p. 299 and p. 554. 

7 C£ BURTON and DRAKE (1872), Vol. I, p. 108. 
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his visit to Sadad in 1919, monk Yuhanna Dulabanm reports that 
there were 700 families in this town and only one Syriac catholic 
family, with the rest of the people being Orthodox * 


Qaryatayn 

The vilage of Oarvatayn is located in the Syrian Desert between 
Homs and Palmyra. It was an important station on the Damascus- 
Palmyra trade route during the Roman period, and housed a 
garrison of soldiers to safely escort visitors across the desert. There 
is evidence that Qaryatayn and its vicinity remained relatively 
prosperous until at least the Umayyad period. An important site 
close to Qaryatayn is the monastery of St Julian the East (Dayr 
Mar Elyan al-Šarej), which lies 5km north-west of the village. Local 
legend attributes the foundation of Dayr Mar Elvan al- -Sargi to Mar 
Elvan, the teacher of St. Ephrem the Syrian (d.373), and this dating 
is partially confirmed by the limestone tomb of Mar Elyan which is 
present in the north-west corner of the contemporary church on 
the site and is clearly a Byzantine sarcophagus. In the first half of 
the twentieth century, Johann Georg von Sachsen found a wooden 
door in the cloister that was dated stylistically to the sixth century 
andis now on display in the National Museum of Damascus. There 
are few historical inscriptions concerning the monastery found in a 
neighboring monastery of Mar Musa which mention the monastery 
of Mar Elvan in the twelve and thirteen centuries. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there is lack of information 
concerning the monastery; however, in the fifteenth century the 
history of this location becomes easier to trace. This period appears 
to have been something of a golden age for the monastery with a 
number of monks from Dayr Mar Elyan being elevated to bishops 
and evidence suggests that it was home to a thriving school of 
fresco painters who had commissions as far afield in Gbayl 
(Byblos) in Lebanon. From the end of the eighteenth century until 
the late nineteenth century, the monastery disappears from view 
once again and when it re-emerges it is through the eyes of a group 
of European travelers who passed through the villaze from the 


E C£ DOULABANI (2007), pp. 68—70. 
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1870°s onwards. Today, the site is still used as a place of pilgrimage 
by those seeking a cure for mental illness and local people 
frequently sleep in the monastery church believing that this will 
cure their sicknesses. 


Hafar 

This is a village located 65 km south-east of Homs and 6 km south 
of Sadad. Presently, it is considered within the district of Sadad. 
There are ancient ruins in Hafar, some of them go back to the 
Roman period, such as the Roman water canal It seems that 
the village was deserted during the middle ages. During the 
17* century, few families from Sadad moved to this location for 
agriculture purposes and built some houses. In the middle of the 
19* century, they renovated the old church and named it after Mon 
Barsawm. Again, the church was renovated in 1882 thanks to the 
efforts of the priest Yusef Nasr Allah. In 1913, priest Hanna al- 
Tawil traveled to America to collect donations to build a special 
dwelling to the bishop of the diocese during his visit to this village. 
The people of the vilage primarily made a living through 
agriculture, making carpets, and selling their products to the 
surrounding villages and Homs. During the visit of Yuhanna 
Dūlabānī in 1919 to this village, there were 200 Syriac orthodox 
families.’ 


Maskanah 


Maskanah is a small town situated about 5 km, south of Homs. 
This town is located in a zone of cultivated land on the road 
linking Aleppo with Damascus near Qara in the province of 
Homs. The church of the village is named after Saint Mary and 
from the list of ecclesiastic ordinations we have information that 
in January of 1856 Ni‘mah was ordained a prest to serve the 
church of Maskanah 1° 


* C£. DOULABANI (2007), pp. 72—75. 
10 C£ DOULABANT (19942). p. 329. 
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II. LIST OF SYRIAC FAMILIES 


In the following table, we have the names of the head of Syriac 
Orthodox households in the above mentioned locations. 


The community of Homs 


| Mhayel Afandi Suryani Brahim Nahlī 

| Ya'qüb : — E 
and his brother Tawfiq eS Penner 

F : Elyyas, Ni‘min, Čirģis, 
Hsbrothén Dawid and Nad ‘Awad al-Habbāz 
Yüsef and his brother Sawqi | Brihim Hatin 

| His brother Mats Īsā Tama | 

| His brother Girgis Čiršis Dallūl 

m og Girgis Muhib 
alla and ‘Abd Allah Muhib 

| His brother Qistanti Mahhal al-Qara 

| . Ni‘mah, Elyyas, Yüsef 
Mur&id Šikrī Qaysar Antānūs al-"Amūri, ‘Abdi 

and Girgis al-Hürr 

| Elyyās Bāhūs, Antūn Ni'mi al-Battah and his 
and Yūsef brother Elvyas 

| 'Abbüd and Mahhūl aE 

| Salima(n) Musa 'Antüzi 
Hanna Bāhūs Yiisef al-Hamad 

| Leyün al-Wakī Mhārel Hadīb 

| Īsā and and Na'ūm Livin Tābit 
MRS Barbar ‘Askar, Sam'ün 

HAT EG Mahhal 
| Girgis Halil Habbaz Deacon Sayf Brahim 
| Mahhül Adis Matri Nazzū' 
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The community of Homs 
Abu Hanna which is laso 
| Girgis "Askar known as Girgis St 
and Hanna 
| Girgis al-Sayh 
Mtānūs ‘Askar and his brother Yüsef 
and his son Sulayman 
Yusef Tannūs | Brahim al-‘Abbudi 
| Ibn “Son of” 'Angūr Girgis al-Mādī 
| Girgis al-Dahil, Mus, Elyyas | Yusef Mashür 
and Dahil and Girgis Mashür 
| Dawud al-Qara, Sallam Īsā al-Hisni, Misa 
and Elyvas and Liyün 
| ‘Isa Ngūlā Agra‘ sā al-Rayis 
| Īsā Sabhah, Girgis Dirāb al-Qazi and his 
| and Sam'an brother 
| Deacon ‘Abd Allah Qasis Girgis Dahil al-Sabhah 
Brahim al-Qara : 
and his brother Liyun, Girgis Musa al-Sarah 
and his son Hall 
| Elyyás Hidr, Mahhal Īsā al-Hūrī 
| and Dīb and his son Girgis 
| Brahim Nabki Brahim al-Mahhūl 
and Yusef al-Nabki and his son Mahhul 
| Abu Tawrah Sattūf Sa^üd VūsefTrād 
| Na'im : 
^ 
| Mtānūs Abū Zir Īsā al-Sayf 
| Abu Zyādī, Zyadi and Musa | "Abd al-Nūr Hnayzīr 
| Haz‘al and Sam'án sā Gawwad 
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The community of Homs 


Girgis al-Haddād 
Mūsā al-Sabrah 


| Giršis Zarīfah Mtānus al-Šammās 
Yūsef al-Bayram Girgis al-Kīs 
— Deacon Mūs al-Hall 
gente and his brother 
Salīmā al-Shāg and Ishaq Sulayman al-Sūwayd 
| Brahim al-Qasis " Lord 
and his brother Musa icant he 
Ni'mah al-Aqra* TERES 
and his son ‘Awad Girgis qan 
«Īsā al-Bālūzah | Mtānūs al-Butrus | 
Girgis al-Ta‘mi Yüsef Sam'ān al-Farhah 
and ‘Abd Allah and his brother Antānūs 
Kādās | Yüsef al-Hakīm | 
Yüsef al-Tannüs Mūsā al-Dàbk 


Sūwayd and his son Hanna 


Nisan Antanus Elyyas 
and Musa 


L 


and his brother Brahim — E 
and his son Bšārah ee 
Yusef Latiyyah Sam‘in al-Dasini 
| Gassāb Girgis al-Qasis 
| Girgis Nsays Tsà al-Halīl | 
Elyan al-Marrah Antanus al-Kan‘an 
Sahhüd al-Zarqah Ibn “son of” Na‘na‘ 
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[Ihe households of] Hamah 
Al-Qas (Priest) Sulaymá 
tā; per ow Anis Karkūr 
Peas M and his brother Brahim 
and Girgis 
Brahim Qari | Hanna Manaš | 
=" Sulayman Nizhah | 
GES Sehdah and his son Murad 
"Abbūd Süf - Hanna Darwis 
and his son Girgis and his son Darwis 
pm a 
HB ee Deoa IE | rece al dian 
and his son Niman ` 
Mūsā al-Hūrī Tima š 
Quryáqüs Hanna Farah | 
Girdis Mašū Brahim Darvīš | 
| Antünüs Abū ‘Albah "-— | 
and his son Elvyas Mop - 
LI 1 
Girgis ‘Abdi Ni'mah Abū Brahim | 
— Msawah and his sons 
‘Isa al-Aqra s. - 
| ee Brahim, Sulayman, 
and his son Girgis «Abd Allah 
As‘ad Tahhān ‘Abd al-Nür | 
f = | 
Salīm Tahhān Gabbür ‘Abd al-Ahad | 
- + 
eae Deacon ‘Abd Allah | 
Hanna ‘Abbud Tahhà 
Ibrahim Hazzām Mahhül ‘Abdi 
| Mahhül Gawhar ‘Abd Allah Wardi | 
Abi Timi Homsi Yiisef Nastah | 
| Girējs Bšārah Brahim Tahhān | 
PRT ‘Abd Allah Nizhah | 
caps zant and his son Mūsā | 
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[Ihe households of] Hamah 
| ‘Abd al-Latīf Sarkis Hatrū 
| Dawud Zayni His brother Hatrū 
Mahhūl ‘Abbid Syüfr His brother Yüsef 
| Azrah al-Aqra‘ Hanna Dard 
Halil Tahhan Elyyās 
| Brāhīm Básl ‘Azza 
| Elyyas al-Turk Dawud ‘Abbid 


His brother Antānūs al-Turk | Elyan Lutf 
| Mard and his son Ya'qub Mhàyel Aģis 


Hannā Gabbür 
and his brothers Gīrģīs, 
Mihāyel, and Dawud 


[Ihe Household of] Sadad 


Misi Nagar, Brahim, 
«Abd Allāh and Ni‘mah 


Brahim Galham 
and his son Yusef 


Barsawm al-Akü 


Elyyas Salami 


Sahhüd ‘Abd al-Hay €"— 
m p" his son Antanūs 

| “Abd Allah ‘Abd al-Hay Andrāwus Fatālah 
| “Awad al-Mutran ALA‘mas 
| Hanna al-Hūrī Brāhīm Mlays 

Yūsefal-Mahhūl ‘Abd Allāh Mlays 
| Brahim ‘Atallah Misa ‘Azar 
| Fhayd ‘Atallah Girgis Kango 
| Tāreh ‘Atallah Salim Rüfayel 


| The sons of al-Zahüri Brāhīm Eskandar 
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[Ihe Household of] Sadad 
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EE Mi caca S 
Fadil Dahhām Bülus al-Qas Antün 
Yusef Dawud Sulayman Wann: 

| Gad‘in Dawud His brother ‘Isa 
Mūsā ‘Atallah ‘Abd Allah ‘Azar 
«Abd Allah ‘Atallah His brother Ibrahim 
Elyyas Dawud Gannam 
Misa Dawud Ni‘mah Sati 
Hadrüs Gali Misa al-Tārir 
‘Abd al-Nūr Gabas Hanna Baradi 
Yusef Sükariyyah Gargüs ‘Azar 
Gad'ün al-Gali Yüsi al-Nūr 
Mtānūs ‘Abd al-Latif Elyan Sirhān 

| Deacon Tsà Sukar Īsā al-Nūr 
Sulayman Dahhām Brahim Fayyad 
Bšārah Kann Misa Halwī 
Misa Tima Elyyas ‘Awil 
‘Abd al-Latif son of Elvyas | Girgis Fāšūš 

| Čiršis ‘Abd al-Latif Ysa Gawwād 
Brahim ‘Abd al-Latif Girgis ‘Abd Allah ‘Asaf 
Mihayel Antün His brother ‘Asaf 


and his son Antin 


fa‘qub “Abad 


and his son Elvan 
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Yusef which is also known 
as Balhas son of Elvan 
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[Ihe Household of] Sadad 
Brahim Has Misa Nassar Gāmūs 
| Elyyās Nāgūrah His brother Elyyās 
|Mūsā Qarqür Girgis Ya'gūb Yāzģī 
Brahim Shadah His brother ‘Isa 
Farhan As‘ad Brahim al-Vāzšī 
| Yüsef Hanna al Īd Mūsā Yāzģī 
Sulayman Hannün Hannā Trād 
| Girgis Hannūn Īsā al-Safar 
| «Abd Allāh Habābah Mhāyel ‘Tayr 
| Yūsef "Abd al-Latif His brother ‘Abd Allah 
Girgis al-Büfr As‘ad Basbūs 
| Īsā al-Būfī Mūsā al-Hazmī 
Dūhī Dahhām Tūmā Na'üm | Deacon Tādrūs Brāhīm 
| Tayih al-Sitt Ni‘mah al-‘Abd Allāh 
Mhayel Sultan Ni'mah al-‘Awad Hababah 
Brahim Salami Girgis Sallüm 
Hannā, Girgis, Mūsā Stayf | Milhim ‘Assaf 
| Girgis Sannür Elyyás ‘Assaf 
pem ‘Assaf Rustum 
| Ni'mah al-Sab'ah Abi Hanna ‘Assaf 
Brahim Qasis Tarfah Deacon Qastün “Abd al- 


Girgis Bayram 
"Īsā al-Hūrī Ta/bàn 
His brother ‘Azar 


The sons of Mūsā Hawārī 


Latif and his brother Musa 


Rustum ‘Assaf 


| Girgis Mūsā "Abbüd 


Antānūs Batš 
Mūsā Sallūm 
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[Ihe Household of] Sadad 
| “Abd Allāh Sallüm Yusef son of Elyvas 
| Musa al-Butrus His brother “Abd Allah 
| Ibn “son of” Brahim Zahr “Abd al-Malik 
| Sallüm al-Zahm «Īsā Hannün 
| Girgis Musa Zahr ‘Abd Allah Hūšān 
| Sam'ān al-Batš Yüsef and Nasr Allah | 
| Girgis al-Bašūr Nimah Hūšān | 
| Girģis Barakāt | 


| and his son Mūsā SELBE sar LS 


| i M Fardaws Magsūd l 

| "Awwad Barakāt and his sons Girgis, As‘ad, 
and ‘Abd Allah | 

| Hattūr and his son Fuhayd | Mutrib Nasif | 

| Čirējs Hūšān | Brāhīm Maqsüd | 

| Bšārah Hūšān Mūsā al-Hannā 

| Their brother Nassār Elyyás al-Hannā 

| Sam'ān Hannūn 

| Ni‘mah Mawwas which is Sulayman Tassās Yusef 

| also known as Abū Kaddüs | and Girgis 

| Halibi Mawwas Mhayel 'Aēģān 

| sa "Abbūd Mtānūs ‘Assan 

| Yüsef Halabī As'ad 'Aēģān | 

| Brahim son of Elyin Bšārah | Mūsā al-Hannā | 

| Fadil ‘Abd al-Azīz Mūsā al-Bāšā 

| Girgis Haznah Sam'ān al-Farah Elyan 

| Girgis Lattūf Sarkis Šhādah 

[Bis son Sulayman Girgis Abū Karmah EN 
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[The Household of] Sadad 
"Abd Allāh, Mūsā and Girgis | "Ati 


| Brahim al-“Awil and Hanna | ‘Abd Allah Barakat 


| Brahim Šārūbī Girgis Hannün 
| Sons of Īsā Trad Čahmī 
Girgis Šātūhā Mayyah 
| Elyan Dawud Deacon Īsā Latifah | 
Deacon Blyyis Latifah 
| Brāhīm Nasif and his 
His brother Musa brothers Girgis, Tādrūs, 
Tamer, As‘ad, and Musa 
| His brother Samtān Salima Qusi 
Ev deat of Bsarah Mhiyel Oūšī 
CT bs, | Gua 
Dahil son of Misa Dahil Priest Quryaqus Azrag “Ayn 
| Gibrayel a “Awil Farah al-Shāg Dawei 


Matti Rubbuz His brother Ga‘id 


| His brother Brahim 


Habū Sam'an al-Farah 
Mūsā al-Dawki 


| Mūsā al-Habaš 
Mūsā al-Fulful 


| Elyyās Abū Zayd 
| (and) his son Mahhu 


Īsā Hakūm 


4 
|| 


‘Abd Allāh al-Hidr 


Musa al-Hasīrī Misa al-‘Azar 


Brahim Abu Lawn 


| Batsawm Šamūn 
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[The Household of] Sadad 


His son ‘Isa Yūsef Danhaš 

Yusef al-Harün Son of Musa Tayih 

Girgis "Days ‘Azar Antün Tayih 

Afram son of Asbar His brother Girgis 

Musa al-Fawz Īsā son of “Abd Allah Tayih 
*Abd Allah al-Sayh Sarkis Fathün 


1 


Yusef al-Ya'qub Girgis al-Qasis 

Yaqub son of "Abd Allah | beother ‘Abd al-Masih 
al-sayh i 
: xf Sahin, Yusef, 

Abd Allah al-Sayh Ya'qib Šahlah 

Barsawm al-Hannūn Girgis al-Sitt 


Bananas 


T 


r 


Mūsā Kaswat (Sakūt?) His brother Mūsā 
Farah Sakūt Brāhīm al-Sitt 
Eša'yyah al-Hamad Mūsā al-Sitt 
"Īsā son of Brahim al-Īsā Ni‘mah al-Sitt 

| Elyyās Galid ‘Awad al-Trays 
Misa Galid Mūsā al-Raddah 
Girgis Gümi Abi Karmi 
Misa Elyyas | Girgis Ya'qüb Mahlüf 

| Antānūs Gawdi His son Ya'qüb 
Antānūs Galid Girgis Hnayzīr 
Al-Sahvà Misa ‘Avil 
Mūsā son of ‘Abd Allah Sit | ‘A al“Awil 
Oūrrāgus 'Avil ‘Abd al-Nür ‘Awis 
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[The Household of] Sadad 
His brother Sam'an Musa al-Farah 
Elyan Hanfüs Yüsef al-Aqra‘ 
Elyyas Qalis Sons of Abū Kasüf 
His brother Girgis Elyan Msay 
Tāwus Antānūs Mšāy 
*Abd Allāh al-Sitt Ni'mah al-‘Agram 
His son Īsā Tabsis 
His son Elyyas Gibravel al-Hūrī 
| Sulayman al- Hall Yūsef al-Sayeg al-Orfallī 
| Misa al-Hall ALHūf 
Oūrāgūs Dabbür Mūsā al-Gazāl 
Malki Dabbūr Čirģis al-Wardī 
bie = Sa'dün, Brahim Niya Darzi 
Sarkis ‘Agram Habāsah Mtānūs Sam'ān 
Brahim son of Īsā Hall Yārid 
His brother Mūsā Yiisef Salāmah Dūnbar 
Musa Dabas His brother Mūsā 
f n 
a. Mhae His brother Sulayman 
Mūsā Sarsür Ya'qüb Durah 
| Elyyás al-'A&ram Sons of Elyyās Raffül 
Yusef ‘Agram Girgis Sahrī 
Homs Yusef Dawud 
Sons of Īsā Farahal-Insan | Antanüs Hawn 
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[Ihe Household of] Sadad 
His brother Hattūr Girgis al-Hüri Elyyās 
His brother Girgis Misa Sahin 
Yüsef al-Kasf Hanhün Tassās 


His son Sulayman 


Mhàyel Mal'ab Sallüm 
Antānūs al-Kašf Hibzayn 


Mhīāyel al-Kašf 
Brahim Sahin 


Ibrahim Dahūš 


Sons of Grays 
Hilal Zalmī 
Al-Hawagah al-‘Awil 


[The Household of] al-Hafar 


ery E Abū Hanna Ra 
Priest Yusef Nisr Allah al-Bawaydah 
F 1 
Priest Sulayman Matar al- Élalil Gad‘Gn 
Sanam 
AlSayh Afrāf al-Mula‘ab Yüsef son of ‘Isa Darazī 
Barsawm Tādrūs Īsā Farah al-‘Asi 
i 
Yārid, "Azrah, Hazqiyal, — n — 
PEE Yüsef ‘Sari 
Haziqya al-Mula‘ab - 
Al-Sayh Girgis ‘Atallah Abū Harmūš 
His brothers Antants "I 
and Barakát mi 
Sulayman al-Saddi Al-Ashab 
"Īsā al-Saddi | Īsā al-‘Asi 
‘AN al-Saddi Girgis al-“Asi 
| J 
Nassar al-Hanna Elyvas Kahlah 


7 
l 


un 
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[Ihe Household of] al-Hafar 


4 


Hanna al-Tayeh Mūsā Mida* 
Sulayman al-Aqra* Mansür Nagzar 
Mtānūs Hrayz Ya'qüb Tavā 
Mūsā al-Šayyah Hannā Antānūs, Gisgis 
id and Mūsā 

| Yūsef Garbandī Čirģis Barsawm 
isa ‘Atallah eae Abu 
Halll Gargür Mtānūs ‘Azizah 
Girgis son of Īsā Garpür | Hanna ‘Azizah 
Girgis Mahfüd Dahil Maqsüd 
Mudģān Yūsef Sa'üd 

[Kier = Met con oF Fan Ga NE 
Mūs ‘Abd Allāh Qasis Brahim al-Dib 

| Yüsef Sam‘an Gargür Īsā al-Mutrān 

| Mahhil Girgis Šāhīnah Maz‘al 
cs Negri Sam‘an al-Aqra* 
Brahim al-‘Ays ‘Abd Allāh Darzi 

| Girgis al-"Ayš Mtānūs Bayd 
Elyrās al-Tayeh Malki Flaniniyyah 
vaina Ti 
Mūsā al-Tayeh Girgis Sam'ün 
Barsawm al-Murrah Yüsef al-Naģģār 


Ya'qüb al-Nagsar Girgis Haniniyyah 
Girgis Mida‘ Mayyāh Sarkis 
Yüsef Mida‘ ‘AR al-Sarkis 
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Dahil Abū Abrak Hanna son of “Ali Sarkis 
| Yüsef "Utmán Čirģis Da'ās 
Ibn of Qatamis Brahim ‘Azizah 
Al-Darfil Elyan ‘Azizah 
Girgis al-Farah Abū Hārūn 
iin en been brother Abū Salim 
Īsā Galwūk Elyyas Ša'yyā 
Elyvas Šammās His brother Gibrāyel 
Sulayman Šammās Girgis Nasir 
Dahdüh Misa al-Girgis 
"Abd al-Malk Mhāyel Katrin 
| da al-Hūrī Brāhīm Dabbūs 
Na'ūm Nabkī Brahim Galwik 
| Mhāyel Tayeh Īsā Mayda' 
| His brother Musa Elyvas Mūs 
Girgis Garbandi Girgis Mūs 
His brother Elyyās Gibrayel Mganna* 


Girgis al-Murrah 


Elyyàs al-Tannüs Mganna* 


Girgis Misa Elyyas 


[Ihe Household of] al-Qaryatayn 


‘Abd al-Nür al-Gamģam 


Halil Ibrahim Dahàl 


| Girgis al-Hūrī 
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[Ihe Household of] al-Qaryatayn 


| ‘Awad Bard al-Halaf Sulayman Abi Na'üm 
| Salamah al-Tahhān Ni‘mah al-Durah 
Halil al-Elyan Elyān Misa al-Halil 
| His brother Zuhayr Dahhan 
Matar al-Tahhān al-Tayf 
ova Fuit ESTE AERE, 
‘Abd al-Latīf Sattah Milhim al-Bītār 
‘Isa Nawfal Yūsef Mūsā al-Fialil 
Elyyas Hanna Zyadah Girgis al-‘Awad Bitar 
Ağir al-Hūrī Yosef al-‘Abd Allāh 
ane Ya'gūb SADAĻĀ 
Agr al-Garīb Bšārah Šahhūd 
Matar al-Zugaymi Halīl al-Mahfūd 
Īsā al-Bitar Matar al-Mahfūd 


[Ihe households of] Maskanah 


| Priest Mūsā al-Čābir Abū Salb 
Al-Sayh ‘Awad Taybüt Yūsef Ganim 
Girgis Yüsef Halll al-Magdisī Hazīī 
pues = SAT Čiršis Dahdūš 
Haykal The household of Hazim 
"Īsā and Brahim | Mahhül Hannün 
Mūsā and Elyan “Abdi ‘Askar 
Elyyās al-Bšārah Bšārah Elyyas Mas'ūd 
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| [The households of] Maskanah 


rz E x A 
| Girgis Gānim Al-Sayh Nasif 
| Sulayman Gānim His son Naīm 
| ‘Abd Allāh Īsā Girgis Nitmāt 
|... "-— Mutrib son 
His brother Antānūs pi Mm Thai 


III. DISCUSSION AND OBSERVATIONS 


The Structure of the Names 


As we have seen in the list of the names of the Mardinians, also in 
this list most of the names are patronymics, or names that identify 
the donator by his father. These lists use the Arabic word Ibin “son 
of". There are no women mentioned in the register. There are a 
number of men who are simply known as the father of their son 
Aba Sabl ox Abu Ibrabim ot by a patronymic such as Ibs Hiba or Ibn 
Waid Some of these forms show a man as the father of a quality 
or trait and not a literal son such as Abu Tayytb father of the good. 


Variation with the Names 


Dinuta 


Miti 
SikrAllah | Šikī 
Slaymān | Slayma 


alīm Sallūm 
Mūs 
Gibrayel, Gabbür 
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Religious Aspect of the Names 


The personal names recorded in this list reflect a community with 
strong religious cultural tendencies. Most of the names used by the 
inhabitants are either the names of Biblical personages or Church 
Saints. In addition, the most common of these names are similar to 
those mentioned relating to Mardin, however, we have some 
distinct names such as: Mata (St Dimetrnus), Qistanti 
(Constantine), Bāhūs (St. Bacchus), “Azrah (Ezra), Andrāwūs (St. 
Andrew), Elyan (St. Julian), Leyūn (St Leon) Antin (St. Antony), 
Basil (St. Basil), Mahhūl (St. Michael), Esa'yyah (St. Isaiah), Ngūlā 
(St Nicolas), Rūfāvel (St Raphael), Quryáqüs (St Cyriacus), 
Gabbur (Saint Gabriel), Gadūn (Gideon), Barsawm (St. Barsawm), 
Sarkis (St. Sarkis), Kan'an (Canaan in the Bible), Hannan (St. John) 
‘Azar (Lazar), Tādrūs (St. Theodore) Matti (St. Matthew), al-Hārūn 
(Aaron). 

The male devotional forms of names by placing ‘Abd 
"servant" before one of the "Hundred Names of God" is also 
noticeable among the names of Hamah, Homs and its vicinity. We 
can find few devotional names that were not found among the 
names of the Mardinian families as: ‘Abd al-Latif "servant of the 
Gentle", ‘Abd al-Malik “servant of the Owner or Lord”, etc. 


Typical Islamic Names 


We find some typical Islamic names among the people of Sadad 
and Hafar ‘Ali al-Awil! "Al al-Saddi/^ ‘AH al-Sarkis, Yusef 
‘Utman,'* Hanna son of “Alt al-Sarkīs.tē 


1! See above p. 55. 
12 Thid, p. 57. 

15 Ibid., p. 58. 

t+ Ibid. p. 59. 

15 Thad. 
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Titles Names 


In contrary of what we had seen with the names in Mardin, we only 
found one name preceded by the title “Pilgrim”, Maqdest al 
Maqdesi HazīT'. However several people in this list were identified 
by titles such as Afandi, from Turkish Effendi, which means a 
respected person, Sammas “deacon”, al-Hūrī "Coripiscopos", 
which also could mean a simple priest, Qasis ‘priest’, al- -Sayh 
"elder", al-Rayis "head", al- Basa from turkish Pasha "chief", al- 
Mutrān ‘bishop’, al-Haw āģah from persian Koja “master”. 


Occupational Names 
Many surnames reflect the occupation or status of the first bearer 


Title or Byname i Example 


al-Wakīl Leyün al-Wakil 
Habbāz | Lak Čālīnū Habbāz 
al-Haddad | :smi | Girgis al-Haddad 

| As‘ad Tahhan 

| Packer Ibrahim Hazzam 


1 
| Carpenter Ya‘qub al-Naģģār 
f 


t 

Bishop ‘Awad al-Mutran 
Brahim al-Yāzļi 

T 


Musa Dabbas 


"Īsā al-Bitar 
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Locative Names 


In the following table, there are locative bynames that indicate a 
geographical provenance of the person 


Title or Byname Number Meaning 


From Homs 
The Turkish 


1 

1 From Aleppo 

1 | From Abyssinia 
1 | From Aleppo 

1 From Orfa” 


Cultural Aspect of the Names 


The names of the listed people show an interesting cultural and 
social fact those names in general are divided in different ethnic- 
cultural backgrounds: 


Syriac names like Sam'ün, Barsawm, Esa‘vyah, Šālūhā, 
Syriac forms of Greek and Latin names like Oūrvāgūs are also 
evident. 

Arabic names include: ‘Awad, al-Rayis, Said, Farhat, 
Zarifah, al-Wakil, Kabūs, Mūrād, Hall, al-Zargah, Gawwad, 
Sawai, Tawfiq, ‘Askar, Ibrahim, al-Sayh, Gawhar, Sahib, 
Mansūr, Zyādī, Mursid, Tahhān, ‘Abd Allāh, Mas'üd, Misa, 
Nimah, Lativyah, Karim, Dahil, Habib, Muhib, Naim, al- 
Hakim, Biarah, Tabit, Hamid, Sa'üd, plus Arabic form of a 
Syriac or Greek name like Yusef, "Īsā , Dawud, Hanna, Saliba, 
Yūnān, Elyyas, Malak. 


15 A small city located 50 miles north of Damascus. 
U A city currently called Sanliurfa in south-east Turkey. 
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Greek-Latin names present include: Matri (Demetnus), 

Qistant (Constantine), Bāhūs (Bacchus), Andrāwūs (Andrew), 

Levan (Leon) Antūn (Antony), Basi (Basil), Ngūlā (Nicolas), 

Quryaqus (Cyracus), Sarkīs (Sarkis), Tādrūs (Theodore). 

Turkish-Persian names: Darwis, Sahin, Rustum, al-Bayram, al- 

Haw gah. 

However, many last names or surnames are difficult to be 
explained, probably because they were corrupted from the original 
surnames, even though Arabic is the dominant type in the cultural 
diversity of the names. 

Ifwe do a statistical outlook of the names, we have a proximal 
percentage: 80 % of the names are Arabic; 3 %o are Syriac, 5 % are 
Turkish-Persian, and 12 % are Greek-Latin. 

The explanation of the high percentage of Arabic names and 
bynames found in Hamah, Homs and its vicinity is simply because 
these two cites became centers of Arabic culture and 
administration since the Muslim occupation of Syma. And, there 
were many Arab tubes who inhabited these areas heavily since the 
eighth century in way that the majonty of the population of this 
region spoke Arabic as primarily language. At the same time, we 
find a strong influence of Geek and Latin in the names. To 
understand this phenomenon ifs important to look at the area of 
Homs and Hamah, which were influenced by the Byzantine culture 
and are close to the east cost of the Mediterranean with noticeable 
presence of Rum or local Byzantines. 


Familial Relationships 


This document contains familial relationships such as father, son, 
and brother; however, relationship terms found in Mardin, such as 
uncle, nephew, father in law, son in law, and brother in law, are not 
found. 


In Relation with the Ordination List 


Many names were mentioned in this list were recorded in some 
registers of ordinations that occurred during the patriarchate of 
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Jacob II and Peter IV in the second half of the 19* century. There 
are names from the village of Sadad, Maskanah, Fayrūzah, Homs, 
Hamah, Hafar, and Qaryatayn +8 


18 Cf DOULABANI (19942), pp. 328—331. 


CHAPTER 3: 
LIST OF BEDEL 'ASKARI 
FROM THE SYRIAC ORTHODOX 
COMMUNITY IN DIYARBAKIR IN 1891 


In February 18, 1856, Sultan “Abd al-Magid issued a new reform 
decree, called Hatti Humayun (Imperial Rescnpt), which set the 
tights of non-Muslims. One of the more conspicuous marks of the 
new civil equality for Ottoman non-Muslims was the abolition of 
the Gizyah, which since early Islamic times had been understood as 
a symbol of mm3 humiliation. In its place was imposed a new tax, 
the bedel ‘Askari (military substitution tax), which fell upon non- 
Muslims who were now liable for military conscription. The bedel 
‘Askari remained in force until 1909, when any form of monetary 
payment in lieu of military service was abolished. 

In this chapter, we have a list of Pede ‘Askari, which was 
collected from the Syriac Orthodox community in Diyarbakir in 
1891 A D., = Tamüz 1309 AH. 


Wea meam TER , lo sS pro whim lac, 
1309 cum jel 1 us sy wake meds manm. 


Register of military substitution fte from (members of the) Odd Syriac 
community in Diyarbakir, which was collected in Tamūz 1309 AH. 
(1891 ADJ, fokos (201—202). 


This list is divided into 3 columns. In the first column, which 
is entitled in Syriac script artim of the Turkish Ottoman word para, 
which means "amount", we find the amount of the military 
substitution tax paid by individuals. In the second, also entitled in 
Syriac script ia of the Turkish Ottoman word Neér, which means 
“individual”, we have the number of people who paid their military 
substitution tax. In the third we have the name of the head of 


6j 
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household and recorded with that is his job or business. In the list, 
each payment is recorded in an independent row. As stated, the list 
is written in Turkish using the Syriac script. However, there are few 
Arabic words. The names of the people bear some Armenian 
background, and some, based on their names’ provenience, are 
from Mardin. 


Individual IM [Occupation] 


Tarāgģī/Comb maker 
son ined ‘Amsih | for textile industry 


Megardis son 

of Bahüs Owģā 
Said Qazansi/Cauldron 
son ofSalbah | maker 


His brother 
Yusef 
son of Salibah 


160 4 | Sarkis Buyahg | Bīnahģī/Bulder 
Maqdesi 

Malkin son of 

Aygūb Qazangi 

Hai Tūmās 

son of Magdesī | Baggāl/Grocer 
Malkūn 


1 
His other son 


Girgis 


Hannüs 
son of Antüs 
ji 

(for) His son 
Yusef 


Güli/Carpetmaker 


(and for the) 
other son 
Naūūm 
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[Occupation] 


Na'üm and his 
brother sons 
of Yusef 


His son Ša'īd 


(For) the other 
son Bsarah 


Tamas sons of 
Awsb Matlūb 
Šammās Ishāg 
son of Dāwud 
Elyyas son of 


Sammis ‘Abd 
al-Ahad Kasis 


son of Mīhāyel | Būvahšī/Dyer 
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[Occupation] 


son of Sa‘id 
from Mardin 


His brother 
Armüs 
son of Sa‘id 


t 
“Abd al-Ahad 
son of līšū' 


(and his) son 
Hīšū' 


Daragēī/ Balcksmith 


T 
(For) the other 

son Sammas 

Ya'qub 


(Por) the other 
son Awseb 


Fot the other 
brother Dawud 


Magdesī Sa'id 
from Mardin 
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[Name] [Occupation] 


His brother 

^Abd al-Ahad 

son of Maqdesi 

Said 

Naūmson | Qarmazi līblīkšī/Red 
of Magdesī Silk dealer 

Hanns 


T 


of Dawud 
brother of 
Sammās Ishaq 


Son of Magdesī 
Girģis Safar 
Hag Elvyas son 
of Maqdesi 
Hannūš 


T 


Ya'qub son 
of Magdesī 


of Magdesī 
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CHAPTER 4: 
LIST OF SYRIAC ORTHODOX MONKS 


In this list, the names of several monks who were serving in some 
Syriac Orthodox monasteries and churches in 1870 are mentioned. 
Some of these monks were listed in different colophons of some 
manuscripts. The majority of them came from the region of 
Tur'Abdin, where they were serving. However, there are also a few 
others who were serving in places such as Jerusalem, Aleppo, 
Homs, and Mosul. In this list, we find that the names were 
numbered. In addition to their names, the provenience and the 
place of their service for the majonty of these monks were 
mentioned. Among these monks, there were copyists, and abbots 
of monasteres! Some of these monks became bishops for 
different dioceses. This is not a list of all the Syriac monks, as we 
know there were much more of them based on the colophons and 
manuscripts. 


r 
Rabban Brahim Karbürar 
Rabban Yusef which is 
also known as Dawg6 


Rabban “Abd al-Ahad? 


Haniki* 


1 A number of these monks were mentioned in some colophons of 
Syriac manuscripts. See Bansawu (2008), pp. 369, 377, 380, 433, 499. 

? A town in Tür'Abdin, nowadays called Dargecit which is also one of 
the districts of the province of Mardin, south east Turkey. 

4 He is the future bishop Yülyüs “Abd al-Ahad from Hanīkī He was 
ordained bishop to the diocese of the holy Cross in February 15* 18835. 
C£. DouLABANI (19947. p. 544. 
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4 | Rabbān Müsé "xs 
5 | Rabbān Yawnd 7a 
6 | Rabban Asmar p T 1 
| Rabbān Mūrād which 
is also known as Hāh 
Bihnām 
8 | Rabbān Šabū Kafrē Tagdü | | 
9 | Rabbān Šamtūns Esfes reti) 
| 10 | Rabbān Sam'ün ‘Arnes | | 
| 11 | Rabbān Šamūn Fiz | apo "i d 


12 | Monk Malki Habsūs!? 


+A small village located in the district of Nusaybin in the province of 
Mardin. 

3 A village in Tür Abdin, nowadays called Izbirak north east of Medrat 
in the province of Mardin. 

$ He is the future bishop Athanasius Sam'ün from Esfes. He was 
ordained the bishop of Čazīrah and Azeh in 14% September 1880. Cf. 
DOULABANI (19942. p. 341—342. 

7 A village nowadays called Yarbasi, located in the district of Idil in the 
province of Sirnak. 

5 The monastery of al-Salib or the Holy Cross is located in the village 
of Catalcam, which lies a few kilometers northeast of Hah in Tür Abdīn. 
According to the tradition, saint Ahē founded the monastery between 
575 AD, and 600 A.D. It was abandoned during the First World War 
andits monks were killed. 

5 A village presently called Baglarbag located in the district of Medyat 
in the province of Mardin. 

1? An acient monastery from the 5" century located nearby the village 
of Sālih/Baristepe. Cf. BARSAWM (2000), p. 188. 

1 A village today called Baristepe located about 10 kilometers north of 
Medrātin the province of Mardin. 
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Medyát!? 
Medyat'* 
Medyát 


| Mon Abrohom | 
14 | Monk Yüsef | 
15 | Monk Yüsef Sobo 
| Monk Sawmé 
17 | Monk Danhā* 
Monk Gawriyyah 


ES B | The monastery 
19 | Monk Ahē Hbàb rues 
| 20 | Monk Gawriyyah Bàdebit: | Bādebā 


The monastery 


Monk Danhá Bādebā of Mort Ya'gub 
or Dayr al- 
Gazal? 
22 | Monk Bahheh Arbē 


7 A village currently called Mercimekli located in the district of 
Medyāt in the province of Mardin. 

13 Town located in the heart of Tür'Abdin, nowadays it is a capital of a 
district with the same name in the province of Mardin. 

aA big village today called Ogündük located in the district of Idil in 
the province of Sirnak, south-east Turkey. 

15 He is the future bishop Athanasius Danha from Anhel. He was 
ordained in 1883 for Gazirah. C£. DOULABANI (1994), p. 343. 

15 A village presently called Yemisli and is located south of Medyat in 
the province of Mardin. 

The monastery of Most Malkē is located 2 kilometers south of the 
village of Arkah (Harapali). It was founded in the fourth century and is 
named after Mori Malkē, whose tomb is found in Bet Qadisé. 

18 A village in Tür'Abdin located in the district of Nusaybin of the 
province of Mardin. 

8 This monastery is located in Mount of Izlē near the village of 
Bādebah/Dibek in the district of Nusaybin in the province of Mardin. 
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_ <a, | Abbot of Mor 
^ LX E (1) 
23 | Monk Ya'qub Bet Sorinc? Gabrayeli 
| 24 | Monk Hawšē ‘Am ward2 | 
| 25 | Monk Išū' Bet Sorinō | 
| 26 | Monk Gawriyyah Kafārfavē | 
| 27 | Monk Salibà Bet Sorinē 
I T 1 
Monastery of 
28 | Monk Yuhanun Masti Mon Barsawmo 
| near Bet Sorino 
| 29 | Monk Tiga Medó | 
30 Another monk by the Medd 
| name Iisa | 
| 31 | Monk Hanna? Hbāb | Bet'Andarkīs | 
32 Monk Vūsef Badeba rip a 
Awgn 


2 A small town located in TūrAbdiīn, today it is called Haberli within 
the district of Idil in the province of Sirnak. 

21 The monastery of Mori Gabriyél lies 20 kilometers east of Medyāt 
near the village of Qartamin. It was founded at the end of the fourth 
century in the heart of Tür'Abdin. The monastery is considered the chief 
monastery in this region. 

12 A village today called Gülgóze which is located north east of Medyat 
in the province of Mardin. 

33 A small village nowadays called Güngören and is located east of 
Medyat, in the province of Mardin. 

2+ Masti or Mesti a village located in the district of Dargecit in the 
province of Mardin. 

5 He is the future bishop Cyril Hanna from Hbab. He was ordained in 
August 223 1880 for Nisibis. C£. DOULABANI (19942), p. 342 

75 A small village today called Yerköy located east of Nusaybin in the 
province of Mardin. 
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| 33 | Monk Barsawmó 


Monk Iīsū' which also 


Arba | Mori Awgīn 


34 sis Gemak Azeh” Mon Awan 
| 35 | Monk Malkī Banim? | Morī Awgin 
36 | Monk Yüsef Mae | Mori Awgīn 
| | | Monastery of 
37 | Monk Fawlūs Hbàb:: Morī 
Abrohom? 
| 38 | Monk Danha Maštī | Mort Awgn 
| 39 | Monk Barsawmē* Arbo? | Mori Bobo? 


2° This monastery is located at the foot of the Izló Mountain, which 
overlooks Nisibin. Build at the end of the fourth century or the start of 
the fifth century. Cf. BARsawu (2000), p. 186. 

78 A town presently called Idil, which is at the same time a district in 
the province of Sirnak. 

9 A village in TürAbdm located in the district of Nusaybin :n the 
province of Mardin. 

? A village located in the district of Nusaybin in the province of 
Mardin. 

3! A village today called Guzelsu, which is located in the district of 
Nusaybin in the province of Mardin. 

9? An acient monastery located in Mount of Izlo. It was built in 571 by 
Abraham the Great of Kaškar the renewer of the monastic Efe in the 
Church of the East. 

3 He was ordained priest to the same monastery in July 26% of 1881. 
Cf. DOULABANI (1994), p. 542. 

** A village nowadays called Taskoy, located in the district of Nusaybin 
in the provicne of Mardin. 

55 A small village nowadays called Gunyurdu, and is located on the 
slop of mountain Izlo within the district of Nusaybin in the province of 
Mardin. 
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f T f 


| | The Monastery 
| 40 | Monk Barsawmo Zaz of Mori 
| | Qürrágüs?* 
|41 | Monk Gabrāyel Čazīrahē” | 
f ] f | 
| 42 | Monk Gabrāyel Hisnēss Aleppo 
| 43 | Monk Yusef Mardin Al-Sám | 
| 44 | Monk Ešayā Sadad | Homs | 
| | == Dayral- 
| 45 | Monk Tūmī Mūralad”* 
PT T 1 
| 46 | Monk Elyyas*? Mosul Mosul 
| 47 | Monk Ya'qüb AL-Qüi« 
| | Monk Bia’ 
| Monastery of | 
| 48 | Monk Ya'qub Medo Mori Mattay in 

Mosul? 


36 Dayr Mori Quiyáqüs, near the village of Zar$il in the region of 
Bseriyyah, was an Episcopal seat from the XV century. C£. BARSAWM 
(2000), p.187. 

57 Itis presently Cizre, a town and district in the province of Sirnak 
south east Turkey, located near the border with Syria and Iraq. 

38 Hasnkef is a town and district located north of Tür Abdin near the 
Tigris River. Today it is part of Batman province. 

3 “Dayr al-Mū'alag ot St. Sergius, Monastery is thought to have been 
built in the fifth century in the name of the ascetics Sergius, Zura, and 
Bauth, on the crest of the Barren Mountain above Balad, three leages 
from Sinjar, west of Mosul”. BARSAWM (2000). p. 189. 

+ The future bishop Cyril Elyyā of Mori Mattay. He was consecrated 
bishop by the hands of patriarch Peter IV in June 25, 1872. Cf. 
DOULABANI (19941), p. 531. 

*! A town located 30 km north of Mosul 

47 A large monastery located north of Mosul and it was built at the end 
of the fourth century. Mori Mattay played a significant role in the hsiotry 
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| 49 | Monk Giragūs Būģāgā | Wanik* 
| 50 | Monk Girgis** 

52 | Monk ‘Abd Allāh* 
| 53 | Monk ‘Abd Allāh“ 


Sadad | Jerusalem 
Sadad | 


of the Syriac Orthodox church of the East. Cf Ignatius YACOUB III, 
History of tbe Monastery of Saint Matthew in Mosul (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press, 2008). 

KA village in the province of Gargar also called Dayr Abū Gālib. Cf. 
BARSAWM (2000), p. 186. m 

+ He is the future bishop Cyril Girģis son of Farah son of Ibrahim 
from the family of Kassab from Sadad. He was ordained bishop to 
Jerusalem in October 30% 1876. C£ DOULABANI (19949. p. 341; 
DOULABANI (1994), pp. 87, 104, 430 and Fisv (1993), p. 221. 

+ Monk “Abd Allāh son of Ya'qüb from Sadad from the family of 
Mahlūf He was ordained monk and priest in Jerusalem by bishop ‘Abd al- 
Nūr. He died in 1904 and was buried in the church of St. Bihnam. Cf. 
DOULABANI (1994), pp. 307, 328. 

55 The future patriarch “Abd Allah from the family of Sattüf from 
Sadad. He waz consecrated bishop for Jerusalem by the hands of patriarch 
Peter IV in September 5 1872. Cf. DOULABANT (1994), p. 331. 
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